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RFECT CUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE LINING OF THE 
COAT SLEEVE. 
Holds the Cuff in exactly 
the same position at all 
times. Just what Cuff 
Wearers have been want- 

g. Will last alife time. 


= in 
BEST WAY TO HOLD THE CUFFS. 


Cannot get out of order. Will save their price in 
laundry billsin onemonth. Put Holderin the back 
button hole ofthecuff, with claspsopen, place cuffin 
position in coatsleeve aftercoatison,then press down 
on the outside of the Coat Sleeve closing the Clasp 
thus the jaws cf the Holder will fasten to the Coat 
Sleeve lining. Cuffs come off with the Coat. or their 
ition can be changed without removing the Coat. 
Sample pair, Foes aid by mail25c. Agents 
wanted for these Holdersand the Ramey Medicator, 
an Instrument and Home treatment for Catarrhand 
all head and throat troubies. Sell at sight. 
The Perfect Cuff Holder Co..85 Dearborn St.,Chicago 
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You May 


not want to paint your house white, but 
that is no reason why you should not use 
Pure White Lead, which makes the best 
paint, and can be easily tinted to the color 
desired by using the National Lead Co.’s 
tinting colors, prepared expressly for this 


BROOKLYN, 
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ECKSTEIN, i 
Cincinnati. 
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Select parties under personal 
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escort to Europe. Everything 


EUROPE first-class. Every comfort and 


convenience for the tourist, including sailings on 
the finest ships, and at a choice season of the 
year. 


S. S. «Kaiser Wilhelm,’’ May 4th. 
S. S. «‘New York,’’ May 8th. 
S. S. “ Etruria,’’ May 25th. 





For later departures send for Illustrated Pro- 
gramme free upon application. 


E. M. JENKINS & CO., 
273 Broadway, Cor. Chambers St., New York. 
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As asample ofour 1000 BARGAINS we will send FREE this 
legant Fountain Pen, warranted a perfect writer, and im» 
mense Illus, Barga’ 
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Liberal pay to those who will act as 
representatives of the company. 
GEN'L OFFICES, 








RELIABLE INSURANCE AT LOW COST 


FOR TEMPERANCE PEOPLE ONLY! 
The cheapest possible insurance is where there is the least possible risk. For this reason 
THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Can and does give total abstainers policies at about one-half the cost inan ordinarycompany. Isn’t 

that saving worth something ? The company has made large accessions in membership during the 

past two years, and its object is to become one of the leading associations in the world. : 
Write, stating your age, and let us give you the cost on a policy. This will cost you nothing. 

FRANK DELANO, PRESIDENT. 

GEO. E. GOD 


253 BROADWAY COR. MURRAY ST. NEW YORK CITY. 
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Gen. Howard says: 
Times Bui.pinG, Cuicaco, Feb. 3, 1894. 
Ramey MepicaTor Co., 85 Dearborn St., City. 


When members of our family have been benefited 
by a medicine or treatment we are willing to state 
the fact for the benefit of others. The Ramey Medi- 
cator and treatment for Catarrh and kindred affections 
we have thus tried. It reaches directly the part 
affected and the treatment has proved invariably 


beneficial. 
Very truly yours, C.H.Howarp. 





Used by Public Speakess. 
Bay City, Micu., Feb. 3, 1894. 


It is the dest Nasal Medicating Invention on the 
market. Its use by platform speakers prior to the 
delivery of their discourses will give that ‘‘ clearing ”’ 
that is so indispensable to distinct public utterance. 
Its convenient size admits of its being a vest-pocket 
companion, All hail to its timely appearance; may 
its popularity increase. Regardfully, 

NE Son GLOVER, Pastor First Baptist Church. 


26 AN INSTRUMENT or 


With a Return of Money if You Want it. 
CURE YOURSELF WITH OUR INSTRUMENT AND HOME TREATMENT 


RAMEY’S MEDICATOR catarri 


Catarrhal Deafness, Headache, Neuralgia, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Hay Fever, La Grippe, Etc., 


or money refunded, Price complete, with four months’ treatment by mail, $2. The medicine is put on a sponge in 
Insert twin tubes in nostrils, single tube in mouth, then blow; thus your lungs force 


enlarged part of medicator. 
highly medicated air into all parts of the head and throat. Send for terms, testimonials and further particulars. 
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Deafness and Catarrh Cured. 


SoutH BETHLEHEM, PENN., 


June 
I bought one of 


9, 1894. 
our Medicators last "fal for 
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For throat troubles and in all cases where it is desired to use the instrument as am inhaler ony, draw in the breath slowly through the 
mouth-piece alone, turning the upper tubes away from the nose. 
through the nostrils, removing the instrument of course from the mouth. 


the medicated air and exhale it slowly 


Hay Fever. What a Prominent Clergy- 
man says: 


CuicaGco, ILt., Jan, 14, 1892. 


Catarrh. It benefited me so much; I had lost my I have used Ramey’s Medicator and Compound 
hearing, and got it back by the use of your Medica- a we Hay brn - eee —. I oa 
jin tfully, W.H. Funr, 619 Ch f ink such a remedy would be valuable for colds an 
" a wan, Says Rasen catarrh. Rev. H. W. Tuomas, People’s Church. 
— wage A Gov. Chase says: 
é ILVERTON, COLO,, Aug. g, 1893. —— ’ 

Your Medicator has helped me wonderfully. 1 Eusconve Dar'r, a re 
have tried a great many, but yoursis the most simple] | have used your Medicator with cutive catiatection 
and does its work better than any I ever tried ; for Colds and Catarrhal trouble. When used accord- 


in fact it is a blessing to the sufferer from Catarrh. 
I recommend this unsolicited by you. 
Yours respectfully, Cuas. H. fi. KRAMER, Mayor. 





OFFICE OF THE NORTHWESTERN MAIL, 

Mapison, Wis., Nov. 27, 1894. 
Two years ago I procured ** Ramey’s Medicator” 
for my wife to use, especially for Hay Fever and for 
Hay Fever and Asthma. She has used it with great 
success, Also for breaking up colds, She would not 
be without it for any price. I have also used it for 





Catarrhal affliction with success. I consider it valu- 
able. H. A. Miner, Editor. 








ing to directions its effect is immediate and a cure 
seems certain. I shall not travel without it. 
Very respectfully, Ira B. CHASE. 





A Physician of 26 Years’ Practise says: 
Aurora, ILL. 

I have used your Medicator in my practise, and I 
know of no instrument so good for the introduction 
of Inhalant Medicines to the nose, throat and lungs. 
By your instrument the patient can send the medi- 
cine to the lungs, throat and all parts of the head. 
It is very usefulin the treatment of Catarrh, La Grippe 
and kindred troubles. T. M. Tripcett, M.D. 


RAMEY MEDICATOR CO., 85 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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AGENTS WANTED. —Large profits for ladies or gentlemen. No experience required. Ask your druggist for Ramey’s Medicator. Take no other. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 

RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 


EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subseribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 


PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent tofriends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 














IT will doubtless be of interest to the better class of schools and educa- 
tional institutions generally to know that in connection with the Business 
and Advertising Department of THE LITERARY DIGEST there will be 
facilities for furnishing to its readers, free of cost, printed matter, cata- 
logues, and such general information as may be desired regarding any 
schools or academy. 

Such school advertisements as may be sent for publication in the adver- 
tising columns will be grouped under a special Educational Department 
heading, in connection with which there will be printed each week an in- 
vitation to readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST to avail themselves of the 
facilities named. In order to make the service effective, principals are 
asked to send to the Business Department a few copies of such catalogues 
or pamphlets as will best present their schools to inquirers. These will be 
judiciously supplied to such readers as may seek information through this 
channel. 

Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are invited to correspond with this 
office for any catalogue or general information desired regarding educa- 
tional institutions. 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





OUR DUTY IN THE ENGLISH-NICARAGUAN 


CONTROVERSY. 


i ICARAGUA having refused to accept the terms of the 

British ultimatum in regard to the payment of an indem- 
ity of $75,000 for the expulsion of the British Consui Hatch, Eng- 
land has carried out her threat and has taken possession of 
Corinto, an important Nicaraguan port. Rear-Admiral Stephen- 
son landed a force of British marines on April 27, and seized the 
custom-house and other Government buildings, which England 
intends to hold until Nicaragua pays the indemnity or until the 
English officers collect the sum from the custom receipts. The 
Nicaraguan garrison at Corinto, which consisted of a small force, 
was withdrawn at the time the British officers took possession, 
and no disorder occurred. In view of this situation, the Ameri- 
can Press is discussing the duty and rightful course of the United 
States in the premises. ‘The first question is whether, in occupy- 
ing Corinto, even temporarily and for the specific purpose of en- 
, orcing the payment of the indemnity, England has not violated 
our “ Monroe doctrine” as well as the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer 


Treaty. Assuming that there is no violation of either, the next 
question is whether the United States is not bound to protest 
against the seizure of Corinto on the vaguer and more general 
ground that England’s alleged “bad faith” might lead her to use 
the present act as a precedent for more direct aggressions upon 
South American nations. The answers of the Press to both of 
these questions are, of course, widely divergent. The following 
comments will show the different views that are taken of the 
matter. 


A Plain Violation of the Treaty.—“If there be imbecile 
diplomacy in Washington, this outrage at Corinto will pass with- 
out observation and without remonstrance. If there be common- 
sense and courageous action, Great Britain will be immediately 
warned that she has violated her treaty engagements with the 
United States, and that Congress will be called upon to abrogate 
the Clayton-Bulwer Convention. ‘The refusal of the British For- 
eign Office to submit its claims against Nicaragua to arbitration, 
and the wanton invasion of Corinto by the blue-jackets from the 
fleet, are crimes against civilization. A great Government which 
demands of a weak nation a large indemnity for grievances that 
it refuses to settle by arbitration is acting the part of a bully and 
abrigand. That is what England is doing, and apparently with 
the consent of the State Department. The British Foreign Office 
ought to be immediately called to account for treaty-breaking. 
The Cleveland Administration has an opportunity for diplomacy 
of real force. Let it move promptly for the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Convention on the lines of the famous Blaine 
and Frelinghuysen despatches, and it may regain the respect of 
Americans. . The joint protectorate over the canal is based 
upon an agreement that neither Power will ever erect or maintain 
any fortifications commanding the canal, ‘or occupy, or fortify, 
or colonize, or assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America.’ 

Nothing can be clearer than the fact that under the conven- 
tion Great Britain has not the right either to occupy or to exercise 
dominion over one foot of territory in Central America.”— 7 he 
Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


The Jingoes in a Quandary.—“ The advocates of the interfer- 
ence of the United States in Nicaragua’s predicament have prac- 
tically given up the task of trying to find any sufficient justifica- 
tion for such action. It is conceded that international law 
furnishes no such warrant, and that it justifies the attempt of 
Great Britain to collect the indemnity it claims. It is also con- 
ceded that the Monroe doctrine has no standing in international 
jurisprudence, and that no foreign Power is under any obligations, 
except those of courtesy, to take any notice of it. Under these 
circumstances the jingoes are in something of a quandary; they 
are not quite equal to advocating armed interference on our part 
in behalf of Nicaragua, for that would be substantially declaring 
war against Great Britain, and would open the way to possibili- 
ties before which even the jingo temper is hesitating. Most of 
the critics concede that our Government has done pretty well, 
and has accomplished all it could in behalf of Nicaragua by 
diplomacy, while others are as sure as ever that if they had been 
in Secretary Gresham’s place they would not have been fooled by 
the British ambassador, but would have found some way of 
bringing John Bull to terms and saving Nicaragua’s $75,000. 

““A scheme suggested by 7#e New York Tribune has itsinter- 
est. Zhe Tribune advises that our Government give notice at 
once of the abrogation of the Clayton- Bulwer treaty on the ground 
that Great Britain has violated its terms by her treatment of 
Nicaragua. It is very doubtful if that point would hold. 
The only purpose of the treaty was to guarantee the neutrality of 
any canal that might be built across the isthmus, and to prevent 
the United States or Great Britain from obtaining an advantage 
in its control. Such, and such only, being the plain intent of the 
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treaty, a temporary holding of the custom-house at Corinto for 
the purpose of collecting an indemnity of fixed amount would 
probably not be a violation of it. At the same time, it would 
serve very well as a pretext for its abrogation, which must be 
accomplished before any of the plans for our control of the canal 
can be put in practise."— Zhe Republican (Ind.), Springfield. 


“The Nicaragua affair involves a petty sum, which the little 
republic could presumably have raised long ago had it really felt 
that anything at all was due. But cases are conceivable, and 
may actually follow from the existing precedent, in which the 
occupation of coastwise towns and the seizure of revenues might 
be most objectionably prolonged. It is precisely for this reason 
that a wise statesmanship would naturally direct itself to averting 
the coercion of a weak American republic by a strong European 
Power. . . . While the American doctrine stands that further 
footholds must not be acquired on this continent by European 
Powers, so long will it be the province of a wise diplomacy to 
dissuade these Powers from resorting to forms of coercion upon 
American republics which they might, perhaps, properly enough 
resort to in dealing with each other, or with Asiatic or African 
countries. It is a mistake whenever a seasonable resort to such 
diplomacy is not made.”— Zhe Sun (Dem.), New York. 


“Tf a European Power, using any trumped-up claim as a pre- 
text, can land armed men on the soil of any of the minor Ameri- 
can republics, can overawe their authorities and sequester what 
they like of their goods and money, then the Monroe doctrine is 
not worth the paper it is written on, and the boasted ability of 
the United States to protect its weaker neighbors against foreign 
tyranny and greed has become a confessed fraud and a delusion.” 
—The Journal (Rep.), Boston. 


“It is entirely safe for us to be suspicious of Great Britain 
whenever the possibility of possessing new territory is anywhere 
in sight, and because of the sentiment which we term the Monroe 
doctrine, and because the great inter-oceanic canal must run 
through Nicaraguan soil, so we are justified in being more alertly 
suspicious than usual. But, on the other hand, unless the United 
States is prepared to become responsible to Europe for the be- 
havior of the frequently erratic and often absurdly-bumptious 
little nations to the south of us, the republic may naturally hesi- 
tate before actively and forcibly interfering at this juncture in 
behalf of Nicaragua.”— Zhe Star (Ind.), Washington. 


“The interests of the citizens of this country, or of the Govern- 
ment itself, in Nicaragua, either in connection with the Maritime 
Canal or in private business concerns, are not going to be in- 
jured, necessarily or even by any chance which is really immi- 
nent, through what is happening at Corinto. If the British were 
aiming at permanent occupation it would be quite different. One 
may safely assume that the State Department authorities have 
been informed that there is no such ulterior object in the step 
taken. Yet some governments would have pursued a bolder 
policy. Had Mr. Cleveland been a Blaine—or possibly a Rose- 
bery—he would perhaps have assembled an American fleet on 
both sides of the isthmus and found enjoyment in a vigorous dis- 
play of force. But the precedents of international law in this 
case are of a character to weaken every sort of support which 
might be invoked to uphold such action.”— 7he Journal (/nd.), 
Providence. 


“There is a vast difference between a British invasion of Cen- 
tral America in pursuance of the collection of a perfectly legiti- 
mate claim and the occupation of the Isthmus provided against in 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. It might have been more agreeable 
to the people of the United States if Great Britain had consented 
to the arbitration of her claim against Nicaragua; but the adop- 
tion of that course was entirely in the discretion of the British 
Foreign Office. If the Nicaraguans prefer to be whipped before 
making payment, that is their own affair; and they cannot rea- 
sonably look to the United States for any protection.”— Zhe 
Record (Dem.), Philadelphia. 


“The question then—the only one with which we are imme- 
diately concerned—is of how long the English provisional govern- 
ment over an American republic is to last. There must be no 
repetition of the Egyptian policy in this case. England cannot 
have another rood of ground on the American hemisphere, and in 
the neighborhood of the trans-Isthmian routes she cannot have an 
inch. The Monroe doctrine means that, and it means that if the 
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English occupation of Nicaragua is not sufficiently temporary 
there will be an immediate reckoning.”"—7he World (Dem.), 
New York. 


“England has no present intention of incurring the displeasure 
of the United States to obtain an indemnity of $75,000. We will 
wager a brass farthing that Great Britain never will have the 
Corn Islands or any territory in Nicaragua that will interfere 
in the least with American construction and operation of the Nic- 
aragua Canal. . . . We presume the mass of people are satisfied 
that no. American right will suffer impairment through the negli- 
gence or blundering of the State Department, and that the object 
for which a board of engineers has been sent to Nicaragua to 
report upon the most feasible route for building a canal has been 
safeguarded in every possible way. As we have several times 
stated, Great Britain has too much on its hands to desire any 
conflict with the United States.".—Zhe Transcript (Rep.), 
Boston. 





INCREASES OF WAGES. 


MPORTANT additions have to be made to the list of volun- 
tary advances of wages by manufacturers which we copied 
(Lirerary Dicest, April 13) from Zhe New York Times. A\- 
most every day the newspapers report new advances, and 7/e 
Times adds to its previous record the following entries : 


‘*Fall River Iron Works Mills (cotton goods), Fall River, Mass.; increase 
of a little more than 1o per cent; 1,800 employees. 

‘“*American Linen Mills, Fall River, Mass.; increase April ro. 

‘““Worumbo Mills, Lisbon Falls, Me.; increase of 10 per cent. 

“Willimantic Linen Company, Willimantic, Conn.; a general advance of 
5 percent. April 5; nearly 2,0co employees. 

“Belding Brothers & Co.’ssilk mills at Rockville, Conn.; increase of 5 per 
cent. April 6; 400 employees. 

‘*Grosvenordale Cotton Company, Nosrth Grosvenordale, Conn.; an ad- 
vance of ro per cent. April 13; 1.200 employees affected. 

‘“E. W. Chapin & Co.'s woolen factory at Chapinville, Mass.; increase of 
ro per cent. 

“United States Bunting Company, Lowell, Mass.; an increase of 10 per 
cent. 

“The Lakeside Manufacturing Company, of Leicester, Mass., the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin says, ‘will shortly restore the 10 per cent. reduction 
which went into effect a year ago.’ 

“The United States Cotton Company, Central Falls, R. I., increase of 
from 5 to roper cent. 

‘* All the cotton factories in Fall River, Mass., increase of 12% per cent., 
April 22. More than 25,000 employees are affected. 

‘“* All the cotton factories in New Bedford, Mass., advance of about 5 per 
cent., affecting about 25,000 operatives. 

“The Quinebaug and Danielsonville Manufacturing Companies at Daniel- 
sonville, Williamsville, and Wauregan, Conn., increase of wages April 22. 
More than 4,000 operatives affected. 

“B.S. Stevens, manufacturer of woolens at Quinebaug, Conn., increase 
of 15 per cent.; 200 employees. 

“The Slater Woolen Company of Webster, Mass., increase May 1. An 
increase has been ordered by the same company in its cambric mills at 
East Webster, May 1. In both mills 1,500 employees are benefited. 

‘“*John Chase & Sons, manufacturers of cassimeres at Webster, Mass 
have increased the wages of their 300 operatives by 10 per cent. 

**Vassalborough Woolen Mills, near Augusta, Me.; increase of 10 per 
cent. 

‘*Burke Holl Company, Rowley, Mass., increase of 10 per cent. 

‘““Weybosset Woolen Mills, Olneyville, R. I., wages increased in certain 
departments on the 18th inst. 

“Dyerville Manufacturing Company, Dyerville, R. 1., increase of 5 per 
cent. on the 17th inst.” 


That these voluntary increases of wages indicate an improve. 
ment in business and a gradual return of prosperity is generally 
admitted. But the newspaper comments on the subject exhibit 
wide difference of opinion with regard to the connection between 
this upward tendency of wages and the new tariff. Some claim 
that the new tariff is to be credited with direct healthful influence 
on the labor market, while others contend that the improvements 
have taken place in spite of the tariff, not because of it. We ap- 
pend some of these comments : 


Good Effects Becoming Manifest.—‘‘The McKinley tariff be- 
came a law on October 6, 1890, and the enactment of it was fol- 
lowed by a long list of reductions of wages in the protected in- 
dustries. Several of these cuts were made in November, and a 


few were announced on the day of the general election in that 
month. A majority of the changes took place, however, in the 
following January, February, and March. Our readers may re- 
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member that we published lists of them in those months, taking 
the reports, in a majority of cases, from the trade journals. 

“The recent increase of 15 per cent. in the Western Pennsyl- 
vania coke district may serve to recall the fact that the long and 
bloody strike of 15,000 coke workers in the same district, against 
a reduction of 10 per cent., began in February, 1891, four months 
after the McKinley tariff became a law, and a few weeks after 
Speaker Reed, in public addresses, had urged the same coke 
workers to ‘live up to’ the new tariff schedules. 

“The present tariff is now a little more than seven months old.” 
— The Times (Dem.), New York. 


Test of Real Prosperity.—‘‘It is evident that our great indus- 
tries, in which so much capital is invested and so many persons 
employed, are adapting themselves to the new tariff with charac- 
teristic American enterprise and determination to make the best 
of the situation, whatever it may be. Our manufacturers know 
that for two or three years, at least, they can operate under 
stable conditions, as there can be no material tariff change ef- 
fected, and it is improbable, especially if the times should grow 
prosperous, that even after that period the present tariff will be 
radically changed. It is defective in many of its provisions, and 
needs to be revised, but necessary, sagacious revision is not likely 
to provoke any such disturbing and disastrous discussion as that 
which followed the substitution of the Wilson for the McKinley 
tariff. 

“The real and the desirable prosperity of the country is not 
such as that which confers great profits upon the comparatively 
few, but that which assures fair, or generous wages, to the great 
multitude of wage-earners. When these latter are well paid for 
their labor there in no sort of business which is not stimulated by 
their improved condition, and when from all parts of the country 
reports are received of wages being voluntarily increased, the 
prospect of a genuine revival of trade and the return of common 
prosperity becomes more than promising; it becomes assured.”— 
The Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


McKinley Wage-Standard Not Yet Restored.—‘“It is plain 
that the Republican triumph is at last having all the steadying 
and encouraging influences which were predicted, but it is wise 
not to permit recent developments to raise our expectations to too 
high a pitch. It is well that we should remember that the ad- 
vance in the pay of operatives in the cotton mills of Fall River 
and New Bedford takes place in an industry which was probably 
the least injuriously affected by the new Democratic tariff legis- 
lation. Indeed, the cotton schedules of the Gorman law were 
violently assailed in Congress as a ‘wicked surrender’ to the man- 
ufacturers. Other interests did not run the tariff-smashing 
gantlet and get off so easily, and increased wages in them have 
been conspicuously few and far between. But, nevertheless, 
those advances in Fall River and New Bedford are pleasant 
omens of easier and better times in two important communities, 
at any rate, and as such they are worthy of congratulation and 
rejoicing. 

“There is reason to expect that they may be followed by simi- 
lar movements in other cities as the weeks go on. Our trade 
cannot be forever benumbed, our industries prostrate. Recovery 
sooner or later is inevitable, and the absolute elimination of all 
fear of further tinkering with the tariff isa mighty factor to hasten 
it. Manufacturers and merchants now know the worst. . 

“So an occasional announcement of an advance in pay in this 
or that town or this or that factory during the coming Summer 
and Fall can be very confidently anticipated. Having more 
money to spend, the working people will naturally increase their 
purchases, and trade of all kinds ought thereby to improve 
throughout New England. But it is well to be careful not to 
hold out any exaggerated or delusive hopes. It cannot reasona- 
bly be expected that we shall immediately regain the remarkable 
prosperity which characterized the full ascendency of the idea that 
its enemies have contemptuously styled ‘McKinleyism.’ During 
that era, it was a matter of official record that the volume of both 
foreign and domestic trade was greater, employment more abun- 
dant, and wages higher in our country than ever before in the 
history of any nation on this planet. It is a significant fact that 
recent increases in pay have not fully restored the McKinley 
Standard. Wages are better than they were six months ago, but 
they are far yet from the high tide mark attained before 1892's 
disastrous elections.”"— The Journal (Rep.), Boston. 
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“The action of many large employers in increasing wages is 
the most hopeful and substantial symptom of industrial revival. 
The news from the world of labor is nearly all of like import. 
We rarely read nowadays of a factory suspending or a firm or 
corporation lowering the compensation of its operatives. What- 
ever may be our diverse views of the tariff question, we must all 
rejoice that the situation of the wage earner is improving, for 
without such improvement a restoration of normal business 
activity is impossible. 

“But these transactions deserve examination in another light. 
They furnish the best possible refutation of the Republican claim 
that the wage-earner would be a helpless and wretched victim of 
a lower tariff.”— 7he Herald (Dem.), Rochester. 





WOMAN-SUFFRAGE VICTORY IN NEW 
YORK. 


\ OMAN suffrage has sustained some reverses this year, but 

it has also gained an important victory. We refer to the 
success of the resolution to submit to the people of New York a 
constitutional amendment conferring suffrage upon women, which 
has passed both Houses of the Legislature by large majorities. 
This is the first victory the woman-suffragists have gained in 
New York. Under the Constitution, however, another legislature 
must ratify this action before the matter can be submitted to the 
popular vote. But although the victory is only a preliminary 
The action of the 
Legislature has not met with any disapproval in the Press, while 
The New York Tribune urges the Legislature to take another 
step and pass a bill at this session allowing the women to vote on 
the question at the next election for the guidance of the next 
Legislature and the male voters. 


one, it is regarded as signal and important. 


We quote from Zhe Tribune's 
editorial : 


“The position of women in the State is one of the most impor- 
tant problems which modern republican government has to solve. 
It is not a subject that can be ignored either by men or women. 
It is one to be discussed frankly and fairly, with the concession 
that there is much to be said on both sides, both from the points 
of view of principle and expediency. Therefore it is a welcome 
prospect that the question is to be put in final form and come up 
for decision purely on its own merits. 

“The victory, it is true, is only a preliminary one, which must 
be followed by another of similar character before a popular vote 
can be reached. But it is a distinct advance on anything obtained 
by the suffragists in this State. Many times one or the other of 
the Houses of the Legislature has dallied with the subject, but 
nothing serious has been accomplished until now. Never before 
have both Houses taken definite favorable action. The first actual 
step toward a constitutional amendment has been made. The 
second must come next year, when both Houses of a new Legis- 
lature will have to pass the same resolution before it can be sub- 
mitted to the people. The organization which has brought about 
the concurrence of the two Houses this time is doubtless prepared 
for the second effort. It would perhaps be wise for their oppo- 
nents not to antagonize them in it. The anti-suffragists should, 
however, prepare to present their case strongly in the public dis- 
cussion which would follow the adoption of the second resolution. 
Perhaps the time has arrived for a battle royal on woman’s suf- 
frage. If so, it is best that no preliminary skirmish drive one 
party from the field as would defeat the amendment in the next 
Legislature. If the two Legislatures in succession can be got to 
take favorable action, then the simple, primary question may be 
brought before the people for judgment. Preliminary to that 
submission it would be well to have a vote of the women of the 
State. It is often said that women will have the ballot when they 
really want it. However that may be, they certainly should not 
have its burdens thrust upon them unwillingly. Legislative 
action for a vote on the amendment by all women who would be 
entitled to the ballot if it were incorporated in the Constitution 
would clear up all doubts on this point and give a basis fora 
more iftellizent judgment by the male citizens, whose votes, and 
whose votes alone, must settle what changes, if any, are to be 
made in the political status of women.” 
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EARLY PRESIDENTIAL SPECULATION. 


Y common consent and the logic of events, the currency ques- 
tion is becoming the predominant issue in current politics, 
and the next Presidential campaign will probably be fought out 
largely on that issue. The “coming issue” being thus determined, 
the Press is beginning to speculate about the “coming man.” So 
far as the Democrats are concerned, there is a widespread feeling 
that Mr. Cleveland’s so-called “informal message” on the silver 
question bids fair to make him the standard-bearer of the Eastern 
anti-silver wing of the Democracy, and there is considerable talk 
about the propriety of a third term for him. In the Republican 
camp, Governor McKinley, ex-Speaker Reed, and ex-President 
Harrison are looked upon as the rival seekers of the party nomin- 
ation, and the friends of each are trying to show his favorable 
record on the currency question. ‘An Indiana Republican” has 
stirred up things by an interview in which he confidently declared 
that ex- President Harrison is undoubtedly the coming Republican 
leader, and that he will be nominated on a “conservative bimetal- 
ist platform” satisfactory alike to the gold and silver wings of the 
party. Premature as all this talk may prove to be, there is so 
much of it that we feel warranted in laying some specimens before 
our readers. 


A Contrast between the Two Great Parties.—‘‘It seems 
probable that the sound money element in the Democratic Party 
is going to enter upon a determined struggle with the silver wing, 
before the eyes of the country, for the control of the party organ- 
ization. In sharp contrast with this is the simultaneous despatch 
from Indianapolis, quoting a Republican close to ex-President 
Harrison as making certain confident predictions which point to 
the adoption by the Republican Party of a straddling policy on 
the silver question that will obviate any factional fight in its 
ranks. 

“This Indiana Republican’s prediction of the nomination of Mr. 
Harrison for the third consecutive time and for a second term is 
not, of course, a new one in itself. There are plenty of political 
observers who believe that the ex-President is the natural candi- 
date and who think that, even if he were not, the other possibili- 
ties, like McKinley, Reed, Allison, et al., will by next year have 
so effectually killed one another off that the shrewdly waiting 
little man in Indianapolis will easily be able to secure the honor. 
But this particular prophet bases his expectation of Harrison’s 
nomination on his availability as a compromise candidate on 
whom the currency factions in the party can unite, which plainly 
means that in his opinion the party is going to put into its plat- 
form some sort of compromise plank on the currency question, 
instead of allowing the two factions to fight it out between them- 
selves. ‘He is the only man,’ says this friend of the ex-President, 
‘that comes anywhere near satisfying the gold men in the East 
and silver men in the West.’ That amounts, of course, to saying 
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‘““COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.” 
—The Herald, New York. 
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that he has no firm con- 
victions on either side 
of this great question ; 
but, in view of his well- 
known record, to say so 
can hardly be consid- 
ered libelous. If the 
Republican Party is go- 
ing to try another strad- 
dle on the silver ques- 
tion, Mr. Harrison is 
just the man to be the 
candidate; and if, to 
start with another hy- 
pothesis, Mr. Harrison 
is made the candidate, 
any bimetallic plank in 
the party’s platform 
will, as interpreted by 
him, most likely be 
made to mean a bid for 
the silver vote, without 
alienating the sound- 
money element, and 
thus to avert an open 
clash between the factions such as is already more than threatened 
in the Democratic ranks."— The Journal (Ind.), Providence. 





Sing a song of Grover, 
Stomach full of rye, 
Four or five cuckoos 
Baked within a pie. 
When the pie was opened, 
The cuckoos ’gan to sing 
About a et seed third term 


To set before their king. 
—The Journal, Minneapolis. 


No Third Term for President Cleveland.—‘‘For some weeks 
past it has been evident that the supporters of the gold standard 
and ‘the moneyed and financial interests, especially of the East,’ 
as The World styles them, have been counting on Cleveland as 
their candidate in 1896, and endeavoring to persuade him to lead 
their cause—and they have found the President not at all un- 
friendly to the project, in spite of his famous message of 1885, in 
favor of asingle term... . 

“Even if Mr. Cleveland were not rendered an unavailable can- 
didate because he has served twice, and his election would be a 
breach of one of the most important laws of the country, and be- 
cause his name is associated with disaster to the Democratic 
Party and the people, which, if he did not bring about himself, 
he at least took no steps to prevent—the very platform upon 
which he is to run, the combination by which it is proposed to 
nominate and elect him, would be a serious disaster to the repub- 
lic, and would strike our Constitution as hard a blow as the attack 
on the third-term law. Mr. Cleveland, we are informed by his 
friends, is to be the candidate of ‘the moneyed and financial in- 
terests of the country.’ The interests may be very strong and 
may put up a very handsome campaign fund to elect him, but the 
United States has reached a very deplorable condition if ‘the 
moneyed and financial interests’ are to have a special candidate. 
We are wont to denounce the English political system, which 
antagonizes ‘the classes and the masses,’ but far moré dangerous 
would be this attempt to antagonize the ‘moneyed interests’ and 
the masses, to inaugurate a campaign with capital on one side 
and the people on the other, as Cleveland’s backers propose. 
There would not be much doubt of the result, but the harm it 
would do is almost incalculable. .. . 

“The Southern people would be base indeed if they betrayed 
the people and the country for any or all the offices. They will 
not support this proposed combination with the moneyed and 
financial interests of the East, because they are opposed to class 
politics, are opposed to having our policy or candidates dictated 
by capital; because they want silver remonetized and fair prices 
restored, and because they believe in the principle that third 


terms for Presidents are dangerous to the republic.”— 7he 77zmies 
Democrat (Dem.), New Orleans. 
Who Will Nominate Cleveland? —‘“The Democracy wil! 


never again nominate Mr. Cleveland for President. It has ex- 
perienced a genteel sufficiency of his leadership. Such energy 
as is left in the mangled remnants of the organization will be ex- 
pended next year in the search for a statesman who is no bette! 
than the party of Jefferson, Jackson, and Tilden; but is, at the 
same time, not an ass. 

“The Republicans certainly will not nominate Mr. Cleveland. 
They have good men enough of their own, not one of whom is 
larger than the Republican Party. 

“For the Populist nomination in 1896 Mr. Cleveland might have 
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some show as the promoter and supporter of the income tax. If 
he enters the field, not on his income-tax record, but as the rep- 
resentative of ‘the money power in England and in the United 
States,’ whatever that may mean, his name would be hissed out 
of the Convention. 

“The Cuckoos remain; and in that small but select circle is 
Mr. Cleveland’s only hope of continued consecration. It will be 
within the power of the Cuckoos to nominate Mr. Cleveland for 
President in 1896, even if there should be not more than ten or 
a dozen of them left in the aviary. 

“But with Grover Cleveland a candidate for a third term on 
any ticket and on any platform, Democratic, Republican, Popu- 
list, Prohibitionist, or Cuckoo, there would not be the slightest 
danger to our institutions. The real issue would be, not im- 
perialism, but damphoolism.”— 7he Sun (Dem.), New York. 


Consternation among the Politicians.—‘“‘One of the imme- 
diate effects of President Cleveland's Chicago letter, as seen at 
Washington, is the consternation among the politicians, who 
have been hoping against hope that some way would be discovered 
to fight the Presidential campaign without having to squarely 
meet the issue of the free coinage of silver. Just at present the 
consternation is greatest among the Democratic dodgers, but the 
Republicans are not enjoying the situation which Mr. Cleveland’s 
championship of the gold standard has forced upon the Demo- 
cratic Party, because of their knowledge that his action has made 
it certain that the Republican Party will also have to meet the 
same issue before the formal opening of the Presidential cam- 
paign.... 

“Previous to the publication of President Cleveland’s attack 
upon silver the silver men were not disposed to take much stock 
in the talk about Mr. Cleveland being desirous of again becoming 
a Presidential candidate, upon a single-standard gold platform ; 
but that publication, together with what has since been said by 
members of the Administration, who are preparing to take the 
stump against silver in Kentucky and Illinvis, has convinced 
them that he has the desire. Time only can tell whether it will 
be gratified.” 7he Standard (Ind.), Troy. 


“The suggestion of ex-President Harrison as a compromise 
candidate for the Republican nomination on a ‘conservative bi- 
metallic platform’ brings into view the only peril to the currency 
from the intrigues of the silverites. . . . There is always more 
or less risk of the adoption of a compromise policy on financial 
questions. A good many people are inclined to reach a temporary 
adjustment of a troublesome issue by coming to terms with the 
clamorers for inflation. Yet we sincerely trust that in the pres- 
ent case the country will show more backbone than it did in 1878 
or int890. The time for temporizing with the silverites has gone 
by."— The Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


IS A NEW SECTIONAL WAR POSSIBLE? 


HE “new sectionalism” is becoming a familiar phrase in 

current political discussion. The silver question, as well 
as the income-tax, is regarded by many as a sectional rather than 
a party question. It is pointed out that the Republicans are as 
hopelessly divided on the silver issue as the Democrats, and that 
neither party can construct a silver platform which would appeal 
both to the manufacturing interests of the East and the agricul- 
tural interests of the West. The income tax is another great 
measure on which the people are supposed to be divided accord- 
ing to geographical rather than political lines. In view of these 
conditions, certain public men have indulged in considerable 
vague talk about another “ war of secession” and an “irrepressible 
conflict” between the East and the West. To reduce this talk to 
definiteness, The Boston Globe has asked a number of represen- 
tative men to express their opinions on the probability of such a 
sectional conflict, and the replies received by it appear in one of 
'ts recent issues as an editorial symposium. We give the princi- 
pal letters in condensed form below: 

J. S. Coxey, “Generat or THE ARMY OF THE COMMONWEAL”: 
“There is now an irrepressible conflict between the East and 
West. The people of the East are in possession of the bonds and 
mortgages of the West and South, and back of those holdings 
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they feel secure, knowing that they have the law upon their side 
and with it the power to enforce the payment after foreclosure by 
calling upon the sheriff to dispossess the people of their holdings. 
When he fails to do it they can then call upon the Governor, and 
from him to the President of the United States. The people 
realize fully now that the President is simply using his preroga- 
tive as the agent of the money-lenders of Europe and the East, 
and that they are utterly powerless to do anything to release them- 
selves from the money-lenders’ grasp. They are fast giving up 
hope that anything can be accomplished through the ballot, and 
they will have to resort to the bullet. 

“The only way that this revolution can be averted is, first, for 
the people to inquire into the cause of the falling in price of their 
products, and then they can intelligently apply a remedy. The 
East is interested in keeping the people blinded as to the real 
cause, which is the shrinkage of the money volume and with it 
the destruction of credit. In consequence thereof property is 
changing from the hands of the many to those of the few.” 


Dr. I. VAN ELpererR: “Since the Western farmer found out that 
it no longer paid to supply the East with the products of his 
labor, he has become a thinking being, and he has looked into 
the causes of hjs ruin. The West will no longer be the slave to 
Eastern capitalists and Eastern trusts. The Western irrepressi- 
ble conflict of interest is silver against Eastern gold. Protection 
for cotton, sugar, and wool in the West, and free trade for all 
Eastern manufactured articles. 

“The East wants everything from the West free and cheap, 
and protection for its own industry. Supreme selfishness crops 
out in their respective interests. 

“This difference in interests, combined with the ever-growing 
tendency of State right and home rule, are not apt to heal bya 
lasting compromise, but are more sure to consummate into an 
ever-widening breach, and a final dismemberment of the Union. 

“Those who have had intercourse with the Southern people 
know that there exists also a feudal hatred against the East in 
general, but especially against the capitalistic class. ... It 
seems conclusive that if there exists an irrepressible conflict, there 
will, sooner or later, be a great war. The lesson of history 
teaches us, on every hand, the dismemberment of States, peo- 
ples, and empires. .. . 

“This war for dismemberment may, however, be averted by 
a change of the present polity for others more in accordance with 
the interests of the Western States. The adoption of bimetalism 
by this and foreign nations may be mentioned as at least one of 
these measures.” 


Epwarp ATKINSON, Economist: “The suggestion of an ‘irre- 
pressible conflict’ between East and West, or any other sections 
of the United States, is to my mind supremely absurd. The wise 
provision in the Constitution, forbidding any interference in com- 
merce among the States, renders any break or violent contest 
among them substantially impossible. Irritation may exist, 
sometimes well grounded, sometimes due to ignorance. Such 
irritation may be caused by sectional measures for the so-galled 
protection of special branches of industry, either by way of heavy 
duties, as under the McKinley tariff, by way of bounties to sugar 
planters, or by way of protection to mining camps by collecting 
a forced loan at the expense of the whole people for the purchase 
of silver bullion which nobody wants. 

“It rests with Populist governors since displaced to utter 
threats of violence. Partizans may try to straddle the currency 
question in order to catch votes. States may pass vexatious 
measures, as they have done in the matter of insurance. Other 
States which are dominated by men of the type of Mr. Bland may 
be ignorant enough to denounce banks and bankers, but to mag- 
nify these little petty contests into an ‘irrepressible conflict’ 
seems to me but shallow prating which may be met with derision 
and contempt... . I can find no ground for conceiving that 
there can be an ‘irrepressible conflict’ among the States or sec- 
tions of this country, since through the Civil War liberty was 
made national and sectional slavery was stamped out.” 


Dr. Acpert B. Hart, PrRoFessor or History, AT HARVARD: 
“Does any sensible man imagine an ‘irrepressible conflict’ be- 
tween the interests of the East and West? They are no more 
divisible from each other than Rhode Island from Connecticut, or 
Illinois from Iowa. This sort of talk is a century-old story, and 
is further from reality now than when Kentucky threatened to 
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withdraw in 1786, and Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts, in 1811, 
declared the admission of the Western State of Louisiana ‘ virtu- 
ally a dissolution of this Union.’ So far from growing apart, the 
two sections were never so closely associated as now. 

“In the first place, all the world knows that, whatever the 
Appalachian chain of mountains may once have been, there is 
now no physical barrier dividing East from West. Every ex- 
press train carrying New York drummers over the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad laughs at the obstacle. Every canal-boat pass- 
ing the summit level of the Erie Canal knows that the mountains 
are no division between the sister States. 

“In the second place, the two sections are commercially de- 
pendent upon each other; the West has the food supply; the 
East the manufactures and the ports. Had the two sections al- 
ways been separated, the object of EaStern statesmen at this 
moment would be to open up unrestricted trade with the West; 
and the Western statesmen would be straining every nerve to get 
asea front. What were the annexations of Louisiana, Florida, 
and California but the inevitable tendency of the West to reach 
salt water? 

“In the third place, the Civil War taught the nation one lesson 
which can never be forgotten, that no section can ever withdraw 
from our Federal Union without war; hence no group of States is 
likely again to try the experiment of secession. The moral sense 
of the nation, North and South, is now swift to descend upon the 
first suspicion of an attempt to break up the Union. The Civil 
War settled also, once for all, the relations of the West to the 
East. The Southern Confederacy hoped to detach the Western 
States by offering them their trade and a free entry to the Gulf. 
The natural force of self-interest compelled the West then to de- 
cide which section was its natural ally. 

“If self-interest were otherwise, the talk of war between East 
and West would be just as imbecile. Minnesota is Western Mas- 
sachusetts, Colorado abounds in Illinois men, Texas is a new 
Georgia and Tennessee, Californians are sons of Harvard, Yale, 
and Amherst. Asa Western man contentedly domiciled in Mas- 
sachusetts, I claim the rights and privileges of both sections.” 


GEorGE RIPLEY, PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL BANK, Boston: ‘The 
time has gone when there can exist any unwise and unjust views 
among the people of one part of the United States of the people 
of another. 

“The development of means of intercommunication has 
brought the Minnesota farmer to the doors of the Massachusetts 
merchant, and the products of the West are as necessary to the 
consumers in the East as the manufactures and capital of the 
East are necessary to the people of the West. 

“The East never has borne toward the West the attitude of the 

















The Blind Samson of Free Silver layeth hold on the Pillars of the Political 


Temple, with a view to the throwing down thereof. 


—The Post, Washington. 
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sharp and grinding money-lender. If we have prospered it has 
been because of self-denying thrift and industry, and the people 
of this part of the country have never locked up money to breed 
and beget, but have engaged in daring adventure, and in the 
development of unexplored regions of the Union have ventured 
much in the cause of commercial progress.” 





STATUS OF THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTH. 


ROM time to time reports appear in the Press regarding at- 
tempts to organize an exodus of Negroes from the South 
and to colonize them in Africa, Mexico, and elsewhere. Such 
colonies as have been started have generally ended in failure and 
disappointment. ‘Toascertain the views of the leading Negroes on 
this subject of emigration and others allied to it, Mr. T. Thomas 
Fortune, the well-known colored journalist, has addressed a cir- 
cular letter to prominent representatives of his race in the several 
Southern States, and published the replies in a syndicate article 
appearing in a number of newspapers. A summary of this sym. 
posium is given by 7he Atlanta Constitution in an editorial 
which we reproduce below : 


“The replies are very interesting. From the District of 
Columbia it is reported that the blacks are prospering. They 
own $11,000,000 worth of property and do not want to emigrate. 

“In Virginia the blacks own $1,300,000 worth of property. 
They complain of discrimination, but do not want to go to Africa. 

“In West Virginia there is antagonism between the races in all 
occupations except that of agriculture. The colored people own 
about $1,000,000 worth of property. They want to live and die 
where they are. 

“North Carolina reports no antagonism between white and 
black laborers. The blacks are unwilling to leave the State. 
They are now worth $12,000,000. 

“In South Carolina the blacks have accumulated $15,000,000 
worth of property. There is no more antagonism between the 
races than has existed for years. Very few Negroes want to go 
to Africa. 

“In Florida there is very little white labor. Northern employ- 
ers are more given to discrimination in favor of white help than 
the Southern whites. There is a growing sentiment in favor of 
emigration to Africa. No estimate is given of the wealth of the 
blacks. 

“Not more than 2 per cent. of the Alabama Negroes are willing 
to goto Africa. There is fo antagonism between white and col- 
ored labor, but Northern employers discriminate in favor of the 
former. The wealth of the blacks is not estimated. 

“The Mississippi blacks complain of hard times. Many would 
like to go to Africa. No statistics are furnished showing the 
amount of property owned by the Negroes. 

“In Tennessee the white laborers are on top. The blacks are 
worth about $13,000,000. Very few care to go to Africa. 

“In Texas many Negroes would like to go to Mexico. They do 
not complain of discrimination, and their property holdings will 
compare favorably with other States. 

“Hostility exists between white and black labor in Arkansas. 
Northern employers discriminate in favor of white help. The 
Negroes are worth $12,000,000. Many desire to go to Mexico or 
Central America. 

“In Missouri the blacks are holding their own. There is no 
talk of emigration. Northern employers discriminate in favor of 
white labor. 

“J. H. Deveaux, of Savannah, furnishes the report for Georgia. 
He says that one third of the blacks are willing to go to Africa. 
They own about $15,000,000 worth of property. There is no an- 
tagonism between white and black labor. 

“These reports are all from leading Negro teachers and jour- 
nalists, and may be accepted as fairly representing the status 
of the blacks as they see it themselves.” 


‘WHO is this man?” asked the visitor. 

“He is the author of a book advocating free coinage,” replied the attend- 
ant. 
‘*Is he violent ?”’ 

“Oh, no; he is perfectly harmless.” 

‘“*What is the peculiar form of his lunacy, aside from his book?” ¥ 

“He thinks he’s sixteen men—does the talking for the whole sixteen. — 
The Tribune, Chicago. 
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HYPNOTISM NOT A FACTOR. 


HOSE who supposed that hypnotism was a factor in that 
fs “strange” murder case in Kansas,* in which the man who 
actually committed the deed was acquitted by a jury and the man 
who instigated the murder was found guilty by another jury, ap- 
pear to have been imposed upon by sensational newspaper cor- 
respondents who published misleading accounts of the trial and 
the evidence. The American Lawyer, New York, a legal jour- 
nal, has been investigating the case, and has received letters from 
the presiding judge and prosecuting counsel in the case stating 
that the plea of hypnotism was never raised at the trial of 
McDonald, the perpetrator of the deed, and that Gray, the in- 
stigator, was convicted on old and well-established legal princi- 
ples. We reproduce the letter of the presiding judge as published 
in The American Lawyer: 


“Will say that Anderson Gray and one Thomas McDonald were 
informed against in this court for the murder of Thomas Patton. 
A severance was asked for and granted, and the State elected to 
try Gray, the accessory, first. McDonald was the principal wit- 
ness in the trial of Gray, and upon his testimony largely the con- 
viction of Gray was had, which was murder in the first degree. 
Afterward McDonald was put on trial, and testified in his own 
behalf substantially as he had in the case of Statev. Gray. Both 
in the trial of Gray and McDonald self-defense was interposed, 
and it was on that theory and that theory alone in the McDonald 
case that the case was tried. 

“The question of hypnotism never was raised, never was in- 
sisted upon, either in the evidence, the arguments, or the in- 
structions. In the opening statement for the defense, one of the 
attorneys, in describing the relative responsibility of the two 
men, discussed the question of Gray’s influence over McDonald, 
Gray being a man about fifty-seven years old, and the owner of 
a large farm, and a man of independent will and indomitable 
energy, and McDonald being a boy of easy-going disposition and 
about twenty-one years of age, and in the employ of Gray. In 
discussing that question before the jury, as I said, counsel for the 
defense said that ‘we might almost say that Gray possessed a 
hypnotic power over McDonald,’ and that was the only reference, 
either direct or remote, during the whole trial that was made to 
the question of hypnotism. 

“After the trial, and after McDonald was acquitted, a corre- 
spondent of 7he Wichita Eagle, a daily paper published in the 
city of Wichita, sent a sensational article to that paper, alleging 
that McDonald had been acquitted on the theory and on the 
ground of hypnotism. The Press all over the country took up the 
question, and have discussed it from that standpoint, when, as a 
matter of fact, it was purely a fake from beginning to end. 

“Yours truly, J. A. Burnette, 
“Judge of the Nineteenth District of the State of Kansas.” 


Commenting on this letter, the editor of The American Law- 
yer says that while he is glad to learn that hypnotism as a legal 
defense has as yet received no recognized standing in our juris- 
prudence, it is undoubtedly true that the question of hypnotic 
control will be raised in our courts in the near future and will 
have to be determined. 


The Kansas City Journal pays its respects to the Eastern 
critics of the Kansas courts in the following editorial : 


“The ‘hypnotic’ case in the Kansas courts that has been so long 
talked about by the Press down East is coming in for its second 
round of attention. The statement of Chief Justice Horton that 
hypnotism was not in any way whatever an element of the case 
has settled that part of the matter, but these fellows who have 
been filling columns of newspaper space with endless drivel about 
the mournful condition of legal knowledge in Western courts 
have found in it another subject for twaddle. They cannot un- 
derstand how the actual murderer could be acquitted and the in- 
Stigator of the act convicted of the crime. 

“But there are a great many things that some people cannot 
understand, and there are some things that a great many people 
will never comprehend. One permissible query in this connec- 
tion is, why a presumably intelligent individual will undertake to 
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write for public print upon a subject that he knows nothing what- 
ever about. It was a vagrant three-line paragrap! hat called 
out the columns upon columns of discussion on the subject of 
hypnotism in the courts, and now that the presiding judge of the 
highest court in Kansas has been compelled in self-defense to 
make a detailed statement of the case, these wise ones at once 
jump to another trail. 

“*Tf Kansas courts are acquitting prisoners who are known to 
have killed persons because they were influenced or employed to 
do it,’ says one, ‘they are not conducting murder trials as they 
are conducted in the East.’ But there are juries and juries, in 
Kansas as well as elsewhere—even in Boston. In the case under 
discussion the perpetrator of the act was tried before one jury, 
and acquitted. The instigator, charged with being an accomplice 
in the premeditation of the act, was tried before another jury, 
and convicted. The first, having been once tried, could not be 
again arraigned for the same offense. It was the case of the 
other that was taken to the Supreme Court, where the verdict of 
the jury was affirmed—and that is all there is to it. There is 
nothing in the crime itself, nor in the records of either case, that 
is peculiar to the commission of crime or the trial of criminals in 
the State of Kansas.” 


The Eastern papers, however, do not think that their Western 
contemporaries are in a position to throw stones. Thus 7he 
Washington Post, answering the above criticism, says: 


“It is due to ‘the Press down East’ to bear in mind that vari- 
ous newspapers in the State of Kansas, and various citizens of 
Kansas who furnish news for ‘the Press down East,’ made the 
statement ‘that has been so long talked about.’ They made it 
when the original trial occurred ; they repeated it time and again 
before the Supreme Court decision was rendered, and when that 
decision was ‘handed down’ they rehashed the whole matter, as- 
serting that a confessed murderer was acquitted because he de- 
clared that he committed the act under hypnotic influence; that 
the hypnotizer, although not present when the killing was done, 
was tried and convicted, and that the Supreme Court had de- 
cided the hypnotic defense to be valid.” 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DISCONTENT. 


ONCLUDING his study of social discontent, its causes and 
remedies,* Mr. Henry Holt, in Zhe Forum (April), am- 
plifies the suggestion made in a previous article with regard to 
the need of a radical change in our educational system. Genuine 
education; he believes, is the fundamental need of the time. A 
generation or two hence, he says, our present scheme of educa- 
tion will appear fantastic and queer. Teachers are trained to 
give the children in their charge “affluent details of grammar, 
logico-arithmetical puzzles, and Indian stories called history,” 
whereas what the children need is to be taught “to keep house, 
make a living, and vote.” Explaining his scheme, Mr. Holt says: 


“One of the worst limitations of free competition is restricted 
knowledge. Most workmen can do but one thing. When de- 
mand for any man’s particular thing is interrupted, he is out of 
employment. This disadvantage has been increased by the divi- 
sion of labor incident to the great industry. It was one of the 
great bugbears of Marx and his school, and their fear of it was 
not altogether unreasonable. But while the great industry has 
been narrowing the workman's function, it has been familiari- 
zing him with new forces, increasing his wages, cheapening his 
consumption, amd increasing his leisure. In the first and last 
points ought to be found the antidotes for the specialization. 
They ought, especially when early education is rationalized, to 
lead to that general broadening of capacity that enabled the New 
England farmer to turn his hand to anything. Manual training, 
then, and its accompanying instruction in principles, should cover 
ground enough to enable a man to practise more than one trade, 
and, if need be, to quickly learn a dozen. With rational teach- 
ing, this could be done in less time than, under the apprentice 
system, it takes to learn one.” 


With regard to theoretical education, both intellectual and 
moral, Mr. Holt thinks that common schools ought to devote con- 


* See summaries in THE LITERARY DIGEST, Feb. 23 and April 6. 
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siderable attention to the inculcation of these several truths—viz., 
that private property is the corner-stone of our whole civilization, 
that our industrial relations are based on contract, or mutuality 
of rights and duties, that honesty has an economic value, and 
that skill in management is a most important factor in produc- 
tion. Next Mr. Holt notices twostill more comprehensive truths 
requiring emphasis among the needs of education. We quote 
what he says in this connection : 


“The simpler of these truths is the inevitable, even if cruel, 
necessity of Natural Selection. I do not say its justice. Nature 
knows nothing of justice. Her machinery pounds remorselessly 
along in a set of hard conditions, but, after all, pounds out of 
those conditions the best they will yield. True, she has evolved 
in us intelligences to slightly direct her course; and it is in using 
them the function of justice comes up. But we can direct her 
only in channels fitted to her own currents: otherwise we are 
overwhelmed. Now no one of her courses is broader and more 
clearly marked than that of Natural Selection, and in the exercise 
of our little liberties and suffrages, we are never so wise as when 
we fall in with it—when, for example, we raise a Lincoln from 
his cabin. But so far, we are vastly more apt to prefer the dem- 
agogue, and then we suffer. Socialism proposes to extend the 
danger of this suffering into the field of production. The cap- 
tains of industry are now chosen purely by natural selection—at 
least with a very moderate abnormality in the action of heredity, 
which rapidly cures itself: if the son does not inherit fitness, he 
soon ceases to survive. But with increasing freedom of competi- 
tion, and increasing facilities for able men without capital, to 
hire it, it is substantially true that industry is at present directed 
by natural selection. For this, the Socialist proposes to substi- 
tute artificial selection, and that by popular vote. A general 
knowledge of the superiority of Nature’s way would cure this 
madness. 

“The other truth so difficult to impart clearly, but not impos- 
sible to give some conception of, is the more important. It is 
difficult not so much because it calls for some preliminary educa- 
tion, as because dogma has been fighting it for thousands of 
years, and fights it still. To most who read this, every one of 
these assertions will probably appear strange, when the truth is 
named in the familiar phraseology—the universal reign of Law. 
Yet it is the fact that hosts of men who think they believe in it, 
pray every day that it may not be—that exceptions may be made 
in their cases. People generally—and legislators generally—in 
a matter of physiology, would send for a doctor; or in a matter 
of machinery, for an engineer; or in chemistry, for a chemist; 
and would follow his opinion with child-like faith; but in eco- 
nomics they want no opinions but their own. They have no idea 
that such matters are, like physical matters, under the control of 
natural laws—that to find those laws, or learn those already 
found, must require special study; and that to go counter to 
them, in ignorance, must bring disaster as fatally as in per- 
versity. ... 

“The workingman needs, then, not only instruction in the 
trade-school and in certain economic facts, but the kind of in- 
struction in science and history that will give him some concep- 
tions of Natural Law. On the basis thus provided could be 
built some notion of its control in the social as well as in the 
material world; and also some realization that human law is 
futile, or worse, except as, by close study and cautious experi- 
ment, it is made to conform to the Natural Law. Hence would 
come the faith that no human law can make the unfit survive, 
except at somebody’s else’s expense; and that the only way to 
enable them to survive at their own, is to make them fit.” 


The moral social education we all need, continues Mr. Holt, 
may be expressed by two simple old saws—“help others,” and 
“depend upon yourself.” Without self-reliance nothing is possi- 
ble, but cooperation and altruistic regard for others are equally 
important. Employers ought to try to increase the happiness of 
their employees, while the latter ought not to antagonize the 


altruistic spirit by “attempting to seize by force what can have 
permanent value only as bestowed by good will.” 





BELL BOY—That man in No. 44 is a Congressman. 
Clerk—How do you know? 


Bell boy—He ordered a glass of seltzer and a siphon of whisky.—/os¢- 
Dispatch, St. Louis. 


[May 4, 1895 


‘THE SUCCESSOR OF THE RAILWAY”—THE 
TROLLEY. 


N several State legislatures a fierce struggle is going on be- 
tween the electric or trolley roads and the steam railroads. 
The trolley has become a formidable rival of the steam railroad, 
and threatens to deprive it of the greater portion both of its passen- 
ger and freight traffic. Electric lines afford superior accommo. 
dations in some respects, especially in regard to stoppage at 
places along their routes, and can do profitable business at lower 
rates than the steamrailroads. The latter, alarmed at the steady 
inroads of their competitor, appeal to the legislatures to protect 
them by refusing charters or franchises to trolley companies 
seeking to operate suburban lines or to connect different towns 
and villages. There is a striking article on the subject in Zhe 
Popular Science Monthly (April), contributed by Mr. Appleton 
Morgan, in which considerable evidence is marshaled in support 
of the conclusion that the trolley is the successor of the railway, 
and that the century which has seen the birth of this great indus- 
trial agent may also see its exodus or death. In opening his 
article, Mr. Morgan writes: 


“It has been anticipated and foreseen that electricity was to be 
the successor of steam, and experimental electric locomotives 
have already been operated with more or less satisfactory results. 
But the question appears at this moment to be, not whether the 
electric locomotive will supersede the steam locomotive, but 
whether locomotives themselves are not to be dispensed with, 
and tossed, together with drawings, models, plans, specifications, 
and estimates for a substitution of power, upon the scrap heap, 
while the substitution shall be, not of the motive power, but of 
the motor. 

“Tt looks, indeed, as if the next century, whatever it may have 
in the way of aerial flight in store for us, will have no difficulty, 
if it desires the honor, of being christened ‘the trolley age.’ For 
it is to this new traction system that the railway companies are 
already looking with that apprehension with which an heirless 
landed proprietor regards his hostile next of kin. Loaded down 
with their vast burden of fixed charges and costly maintenance, 
crippled by all sorts of parasites, legal, illegal, and mixed, there 
seems to be nothing for them to do but to wait patiently to be 
superseded. 

“For many years the railway companies had come to philoso- 
phize helplessly at the prospective diminution of suburban profits 
from the horse or dummy-operated tramway, and had missed the 
out-of-town patron who had begun to turn his back upon comfort- 
able sittings and smokers, sumptuous saloons, luxurious up- 
holstery, facilities for his traveling whist or chess, heat, water, 
and conveniences galore. They had without a murmur seen all 
these pale in attraction to the man of business, who needed not 
to await time-tables or succumb to belated or missed trains, when 
the buzzing little trolley hummed along its inexpensive wires 
every five minutes, so long as it afforded him a board bench or a 
strap to hang on by. But when this unexpected trolley began to 
go farther and stretch its transportation powers to longer dis- 
tances, the poor handicapped railways were led to look at their 
books and—if metaphors may be mixed—to button up their 
pockets and hint of receivers instead of dividends. And just at 
present they may be praying for time to turn around before a 
transcontinental trolley is upon them! 

“The trolley indeed has, in less space of time than that re- 
quired to launch any other known improvement, practically cap- 
tured the cheap transportation field. This newcomer, indeed, 
seems equipped with every opportunity that the railways have 
been coveting for fifty years, and to be getting for the asking 
everything for which the railways have to pay the heaviest. Its 
economies began at its very birth.- In its construction it has no 
use for high-salaried engineering and locating parties; for woods- 
men, excavators, dumpers, agents of rights of way, and for the 
long catalogue of machinery for surveying and making railway 
line. All these become as superfluous and as clumsy as the Old 
Man of the Sea on Sindbad's back; for, while your principal 
assistants are putting on their rubber boots, your trolley—built 
in a night, like Aladdin’s palace—is earning dividends, oblivious 
of summits or watersheds or grades, loops or bridges, trusses oT 
cantilevers. It is only an item of the situation that, as fast as 
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charters can be mobilized or capital adjusted or plants converted, 
the dummies are side-tracked, horses led to auction, while every 
species of tramway spins its overhead wires and becomes trolley- 
ized into remunerative investments.” 

Dwelling on the astonishing economies introduced by the 
trolley, and the comparative freedom of this new agent from the 
legal, financial, and political difficulties surrounding the steam 
railway, Mr. Morgan shows that the trolley “is the coming par- 
allel of the railway as to everything in the catalogue. Already 
freight is carried by many suburban lines in several States, and 
there are projected and incorporated lines between great centers 
like New York, Baltimore, and Washington.” In New York, 
“after sinking hundreds of millions of doliars in building rail- 
ways across trackless forests and frozen mountains and over un- 
populated prairies, the capitalists have at last arrived at the 
conclusion that there is more profit in building trolley lines for 
the city and suburban population.” The trolley has even under- 
taken to save the waterways. ‘Just as the inland canal,” says 
Mr. Morgan, “was about to die of superannuation, the trolley 
has come to its relief. To apply to the canal a circuited instead 
of a simple overhead wire is a trifling matter, and along it the 
canal-boat pole ends will yet trundle, until the lazy barges will 
perhaps rival in bustle the trolley car on land.” 
concluding portion of the article : 


We quote the 


“To sum it all up, there has suddenly and silently burst upon us 
an enormous economic agent, and one which, by cheapening the 
facilities not only of capitalists and manufacturers, but of the 
least and poorest of consumers, is actually and practically solving 
those social and agrarian problems which within a few years had 
threatened serious upheaval in the body politic. With the trolley 
competing in the field against the railway (selected by the com- 
munist as the solid and material symbol of arbitrary power which 
he should burn and dilapidate and destroy, to assert his popular 
rights), who shall say that a relief has not come; who shall say 
but that the railway, with diminished dividends and a divided 
patronage indeed, may have received from an unexpected quarter 
immunity from the peril-destroying forces and the hostility of 
the masses, and at last enjoy its meager surplus of profits over 
fixed charges, pay-roll, and maintenance disbursements in some- 
thing like peace! Meanwhile the people have been passed from 
the tender mercies of the larger to those of the smaller capitajists 
—from the reign of King Log, as it were, to the reign of King 
Stork. Whether a time will come when our paternal Govern- 
ment will be urged to seize the trolleys and license every one who 
would operate his own conveyances upon them, remains to be 
seen. Possibly to the railway-haters the advent of the trolley 
has come both as a revelation and an extinguisher! At any rate 
it has brought them the cheap transportation for which they wor- 
tied, without the expense of building their own railway coaches, 
and so a revelation in solving their difficulties with unexpected 
rapidity. But has it also silenced them? They cannot demand 
that Government seize the railways without seizing the tramways. 
But have they been emancipated, or only had their masters 
changed? Who shall guess whether the Twentieth-Century 
trolley company will not be as remorseless a tyrant as the poor 
superseded railway company was alleged to have been in its days 
of dominant usefulness and prosperity ?” 


‘Doom of the Small Town” in Europe.—Frederic Mistral, the 
Provengal poet and writer, warns his countrymen against the in- 
reasing centralization which is drawing all French talent to 
Paris. He fears that, while Paris increases in importance and 
wealth, the country at large must ultimately suffer from this con- 
‘unual influx of provincials into the capital, especially as much of 
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ie talent thus withdrawn from the provinces does not ever de- 
‘clop in the great city. Frederic Mistral describes the ill effects 


of this centralization in the 7emps, Paris: 
“All the intelligence of the country gathers in Paris, without 
returning to the provinces. France, one of the richest countries 
the world, where grain, wine, oil, and beef are produced in 
Superabundance, and which produces the best possible fighting 
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material, seems destined to go under because everything is done 
according to the routine prescribed by the capital. Much trouble 
is taken to colonize and improve foreign parts, while the French 
provinces are neglected. Much of the wealth which is gathered 
in Paris, both material and intellectual, is wasted, because no 
proper return is made to the provinces. 

“The capital is not unlike an overfed individual, suffocating in 
its own fat, while the surrounding country is drained of its proper 
nourishment.” 

Similar complaints are heard in Germany. There the central- 
ization is not as great in the capital of the empire, because each 
State of the Federation retains a certain show of independence, 
and the Prussian provinces also preserve their autonomy to a 
large extent. But the cities are growing to an alarming extent, 
much faster, in fact, than American cities, with the exception of 
Chicago and other Western centers of recent date. The Courier, 
Hanover, gives the following statistics: 
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This unhealthy growth of the German cities is all the more re- 
markable when we remember that Germany has to suffer much 
from emigration, while America profits by immigration. The 
natural consequence of this centralization is that the country dis- 
tricts are suffering from want of hands, while the cities are over- 
burdened with unemployed. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


“THE first thing you want to git into your head as soon as the swelling 
has gone down,” said the bald-headed philosopher to the newly-elected 
young man, “ is that your election didn’t happen so much from a desire of 
the people to get you in as from a desire to get the other fellow out.’”’— 
The Journal, Indianapolis. 


IT now looks as if it would be necessary to offer a chromo with the next 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency in order to get the thing ac- 
cepted.—Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


THE new consumption cure comes too late to do the Democratic Party 
any good, unless it can reach the disease in its last stages.—7he Journal, 
Kansas City. 


TOM REED has gone to wearing ready-made clothing. Is this a flank 
movement on McKinley to get nearer the workingman?—7khe Globe, St. 
Paul. 


AN Omaha editor wishes to know from the President what is “ sound 
money.’* Judging by the noise which the fiatists are making, theirs is the 
only sound money, as it is in one sense—sound and fury.—Zhe Record, 
Philadelphia. 

“THINGS are gittin’ into a bad bunch,” remarked the man from the in- 
terior of Wayback township. ‘“ The politicianeers are all tryin’ to teach the 
grangers how to grange,en the grangers are all tryin’ to pint the politi- 
cianeers how to politish.”"—7he /nquirer, Philadelphia. 

BUSINESS has been improving so fast since Congress adjourned that one 
of the next issues may be whether or not we need a Congress.—7he Republic, 
St. Louis. 


THE JUDGE (severely)—This poor man says that you, prisoner, hypno- 
tized him into committing the crime. What have you to say for yourself? 

Prisoner—He’s right, your honor. Another man hypnotized me into hyp- 
notizing him.—Record, Chicago. 


“I TAKE it,’’ said the flippant person, ‘‘ that vou are one of those persons 
who want baled hay made legal tender.”’ 

‘““Me? No!” said the Populist gentleman. ‘I don’t raise nothing but 
wheat and corn.”’—7he 7ribune, Cincinnati. 


“ How did the living pictures goout West?” ‘‘Not very well. More 
than a dozen men rose in the audience and covered them with revolvers.” 
—The Tribune, Detrott. 


JOHNNY—That teacher is always givin’ us things to study that ain't no 
good to anybody. 

Mamma—What does she want you to study now? 

Johnny—The map of Asia. Why can’t she wait until the war is over?— 
Weekly, White Plains, N.Y. 

FIRST MOUSE—Let’s go out and scarethat crowdofwomen. Are you with 
me? 

Second Mouse—Better be careful. If they happento belong to the new 
women crowd, you may get smashed.— 7he Journal, Indianapolis. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


OUR DEBASED THEATER. 


ISTAKEN notions of art and wofully misdirected effort to 
please the public have, it is charged, unquestionably re- 
sulted in degradation of the stage in this city, especially during 
the season now drawing to a close. Mr. John Gilmer Speed ex- 
presses his indignation at this state of affairs through the columns 
of The Outlook. He strenuously objects to the “tomfoolery,” 
the “horseplay,” and the parade of immorality which have dis- 
gusted so many. On this point he says: 


“The theater at its best should be a great institution of instruc- 
tion—instruction in raanners, morals, sentiment, and art—and as 
such it should be a moving force toward that higher civilization of 
which we dream and for which we strive. Just now the theater 
in America is anything but this. It has strayed so far away from 
such an ideal that there is a grave question whether, in the in- 
terests of public morals and decency, there should not be some 
kind of theatrical censor who could decide that this and that car- 
nival of nastiness was not too shocking to be permitted. Iam not 
alluding to the living pictures of nude women, nor to the exhibi- 
tions of women naked but for a coating of bronze paint. The 
police—even the Tammany police—are likely to take care of them. 
They are too gross to be very dangerous. We know by the ad- 
vertisements what to expect where such things are the chief at- 
tractions of an evening’s ‘entertainment,’ and we can stay away. 
But it is avery different matter at real theaters—theaters in which 
a pretense is made of presenting genteel comedies, representa- 
tions of dramatic episodes of real life—when nameless vices are 
paraded as mere every-day matters of course, as though they 
filled the world to the exclusion of other things and their exercise 
afforded to life all of its interesting variety and savor.” 


Mr. Speed thinks that under the present circumstances the law 
prohibiting children under ten years of age from going on the 
stage is a wise one, considering the indecency to which they 
would be exposed. He asks any father or mother who has at- 
tended the plays produced in New York this Winter to recall what 
the heroines had to do, had to represent, had to say, and then to 


contemplate the possibility of an innocent daughter being cast in 
any of such parts. 


Commenting on Mr. Speed’s article, the editor of 7he Outlook 
Says: 


“The local stage has probably never sunk so low before in the 
history of the city; there have been weeks during the Winter 
when in all the theaters of the city only one or two plays could be 
found which a man could invite a woman to see without danger of 
insulting her. The stage has been given over to a dreary monot- 
ony of seduction and adultery. Even the toughened taste of the 
many who want to be amused and are indifferent to the morality 
of the means of entertainment has revolted against the entire 
surrender of the stage to one weariness and revolting plot. Vul- 
garity and impurity have reigned supreme in an art whose masters 
have not only been great moralists, but great artists as well; 
men, that is, who have known that life has many interests, human 
nature many sources of action, and the drama an almost illimita- 
ble possibility of character, incident, wit, humor, pathos, and 
action. It is ridiculous to bring forward the old fallacy that art 
and morality have no connection; even if it were true, there 
would be no relevancy in the discussion of the matter, for the 
very good reason that the wildest jmagination could not find any- 
thing in common between the plays of the Winter and art. Some 
of these plays have been clever, but cleverness is not art; most 
of them have been vulgar beyond description. The public is get- 
ting tired of endless variations of one theme; the managers and 
playwriters must awake to the fact that illicit love has limitations 
of interest even for the coarse and vulgar; they are getting tired 
of it. It looks very much as if the playwrights were endeavor- 
ing to conceal their lack of resources by pilfering ideas and situ- 
ations from the French stage. We predict fame and fortune for 
the American writer who will give the stage a clean, wholesome, 
dramatic play which shall not insult the intelligence of those who 
see it nor defile their souls.” 
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POPULARITY OF POETRY. 


S the commercial standard of literary success to be extended to 
poetry? Mr. Edmund Gosse says, in 7he Chap-Book, that 
this is a question which is raised by the peculiar conditions that 
have developed during the last two years, and one which it is 
important to solve. He says that if poetry is to be judged by the 
extent to which it is sold, and especially in relation to the sale ot 
prose fiction, then it must be admitted at once to be in a very sad 
quandary; but if, on the other hand, the status of poetry is to be 
discovered by a consideration of the degree to which it is talked 
about and written about, then no branch of contemporary litera 
ture would seem to be more flourishing. In defining literary 
popularity Mr. Gosse says: 


“In its original meaning ‘popularity’ signifies a courting of the 
popular favor; it is only in its modern and secondary use that the 
word takes the sense of a gaining of that good will. Our old 
writers employed the word with a certain flavor of obsequiousness 
hanging about it. Among the Elizabethans to be ‘popular’ was 
to have resigned something of the dignity of independent judg- 
ment. We have lost all that in these democratic days, and he is 
held the most honorable man who has contrived to please the 
largest number of individual voters, and that book the most suc 
cessful which has appealed to the largest number of readers. 
Yet, even with us, literary popularity has not quite come to be 
synonymous with largeness of sales. We are not so mechanically 
statistical, even in the matter of our novels, and there are writers 
whose works sell in vast masses, who enjoy a kind of blind, con- 
temptuous success, and who yet are scarcely to be called ‘ popular. ' 
There are writers, too, of comic or sentimental verse, who are 
never mentioned among the poets, whose sales, nevertheless, by 
far exceed those of Mr. Swinburne. I remember how once, in the 
sacred Lodge of Trinity, and to the face of its fastidious master, 
the late Lord Houghton contended that the most prominent living 
poet of England was the writer of a song called ‘The Old Obadiah 
and the Young Obadiah.’” 


At this point Mr. Gosse mentions many poets now dead and 
famous who enjoyed but a meager popularity while they lived and 
wrote, singling Tennyson and Burns as exceptions, and specula- 
ting somewhat upon Tennyson's future. He advises young poets 
not to be dazzled by the exceptional career of Tennyson, but 
rather to remember how many great poets have died very poor 
He continues : 


“It would be indecorous to push inquiry so far as to speculate 
how the increased interest in verse affects the pockets of our own 
younger poets. One hopes that they are fed with the flour of re- 
turns as well as with the honey of renown. But one doubts 
whether their pretty ‘limited editions,’ their choruses of praise 
the various celebrity, are symptoms of more than a very moderate 
popularity. They would think it unkind if one were to say that 
one wished them no more pudding than their great forefathers 
enjoyed. In point of fact, one wishes for every true artist the 
maximum of practical appreciation of his art. But if they break 
their hearts because they are not Tennyson, they will be silly fel- 
lows. A poet need feel no sense of failure because his books do 
not lie on every parlor-table in Brompton, or because no move- 
ment is made toward his being called up into the House of Lords. 
Success in poetry has not been, and we may hope that it never 
will be, a matter in which income-tax collectors can take an in- 
terest. 

“More, perhaps, than any other species of literature, poetry 
ought to be its own exceeding great reward. The verseman 
should write his verse with no other thought in his mind than that 
of relieving his heart of metrical pangs too acutely delicious to be 
borne. The verse being written, and then printed, the poet has 
done his work. He ought to have no further solicitude. He has 
adventured in a kind of writing in which less than in any other 
the element of ephemeral interest exists. If his stanzas are of 
true excellence, they will be as much admired in 1945 as in 1895, 
and perhaps more so. The best poetry does not grow o1(- 
fashioned. ‘The poet should consider that he is not engaged in 
the timid coasting-trade of the novelist; he has put out on the 
vast seas, and if the risks of sinking are great, there is the chance 
of reaching the Golden Isles. He works, we will not say, for im- 
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mortality, since that is a vague and uncertain phrase, but for the 
future, and he ought to be content to miss the more facile suc- 
cesses of the immediate present. Poetry, after all, is not a dem- 
ocratic art. It appeals to the few, it‘makes great music,’ * as 
Keats puts it, ‘for a little clan,’ and it can by no means be sure, 
in the wild hurly-burly of our life, immediately to win the atten- 
tion of those elect ears. But good verse, once printed, is never 
lost; sooner or later it is discovered, and fixed, like a jewel, into 
its proper drawer in the cabinet of the ages. To last forever, asa 
specimen, by the side of Lovelace or of Wolfe, should be better 
worth working for than to earn five thousand pounds as the author 
of a deciduous novel about ‘The New Woman.’ At all events, 
the poet had better try to think so, for the financial prosperity can 
by no possible chance be his.” 





HOW TO TEACH ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


HE question of the best mode of teaching English literature 

in the higher educational institutions of America continues 

to be discussed with deep interest. Prof. Hiram M. Stanley, of 
Lake Forest University, contributes to 7hke Déa/l some sugges- 
Noting the fact that 
the usual order of progress in taking up English literature in col- 


tions on this point which are somewhat new. 


legiate instruction is the time order, from past to present, and 
that where development is traced it is, perhaps invariably, from 
earlier writers to later, Professor Stanley argues that this con- 
travenes very directly a most important psychic and pedagogic 
law, namely, that mind tends ever to pass from known to un- 
known, from present to past, rather than vzce versa; that in any 
exploration of literature it is most easy and profitable for the stu- 
dent to begin with the works of the day, as embodying thoughts 
and feelings familiar to him, and go out and upward from thence 


to the remote sources. “If you live at the mouth of a stream, the 


natural method of tracing its course is to ascend it.” He con- 
tinues : 


“TI would insist that the main divisions of literary study should 
be not personal or periodic, but topical, because the largest and 
simplest interest runs in this form. For the college course, liter- 
ature may be divided into fiction, drama, essays, and poetry. 
The best introduction to literary study is undoubtedly by way of 
fiction; and the Freshman, beginning with current novels, should 
trace backward to the earliest prose romances. In the same way 
let the Sophomore take up the drama; the Junior, essays; the 
Senior, poetry. The student in four years might thus come to 
some large understanding of and real intimacy with the distinct 
qualities of the distinct forms of literary expression. 

“And I would lay the greatest stress on what is now almost 
neglected—the study of current literature. But too often the 
graduate is led by his collegiate training to look slightingly on 
the art of his own times, in favor of the supposed classics, and 
even to sneer at the present under cover of the past. This is fatal 
to all productivity and usefulness in the present. Literature is at 
once the expression of life and the introduction thereto; and 
hence the art of every age has its main function for its own time. 
The main interest of the scholar naturally and rightly lies in the 
present; to get into true touch with his times, and so find his true 
place therein, is his most earnest endeavor; and so for him the 
study of the life of other ages should be wholly secondary and 
subsidiary. Current history has recently become a study in some 
colleges, and I would enter this plea for current literature.” 





APROPOS of the intention of the great house of William Blackwood and 
Sons to publish memoirs of the deceased members of the firm and all the 
‘amous authors associated with them, it is interesting to remember that in 
t te gallery which contains the pictures and statues of their most famous 
authors, trom the great Sir Walter downward, it wasthe custom for these 
“uthors to meet daily and look at the papers and magazines lying on the 
sreat round table or discuss things literary. In the days before railways, 
when clubs and daily papers were rar@ aves, this gallery wasa kind of lit- 


ype club—the center of literary life in Edinburgh.— 7he Literary World, 
London, 





“Where does Mr. Gosse find this line in Keats's fugitive fragments? 
'¢ only reading of it that we have ever seen is as follows: 
‘*Bards who died content on pleasant sward, 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan.” 
—ED. LITERARY DIGEST. 
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SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
ANCIENT SIAMESE. 


E go anywhere but to Siam for art to-day. Though its 
temples and carvings have a certain fantastic splendor, 
they are curious rather than interesting from an artistic stand- 
point. But in part of the modern territory of Siam once dwelt a 
race—the ancient Khmers—who were capable of greater things, 
as is attested by the colossal ruins they have left, comparable with 
the marvels of ancient Egypt or Hindostan. Siam has hitherto 
been a difficult country to explore, but the French ascendency 
there has certainly resulted in some gain to civilization, in that it 
is making known tous these long-forgotten treasures of antiquity. 
M. Albert Tissandier, who is expert both with pencil and pen, 
has visited these regions recently, and describes them in an illus- 
trated article in La Nature, Paris, March 23, part of which we 
translate below : 


“The monuments built by the ancient Khmers occupy at Cam- 
bodia an immense territory now overrun by forests. The ruins 
are hidden by thick vegetation. The plan of all these extraordi- 
nary works, the originality of the sculptures and ornaments, 
carved in stone, excite in the highest degree the curiosity of the 
traveler. We seek to know the dates of these monuments that 
betoken so refined a civilization, but unfortunately nothing has 
yet been discovered that can fix with certainty the epoch of con- 
struction of these marvelous edifices. Nevertheless there exists 
in the treasury of the King of Cambodia an important document, 
the royal chronicle or Pongsa-Voda, composed of two parts. 
The first is formed entirely of fabulous narratives enumerating 
the events that have taken place from the earliest days of Cam- 
bodia to the year1340o0f ourera. The second, beginning in 1340, 
brings the history down to modern times. The Chinese and 
Annamite annals, antique manuscripts preserved by certain chief 
bonzes, can also furnish doubtful documents regarding the earlier 
days of the country of the Khmers.” 


The article goes on to summarize some of these legendary 
narratives, according to which a fortified city, with palaces and 
temples, was built by King Pria-Kong in the second century be- 
fore Christ. 
with the collection of ruins above mentioned, which they name 


This legendary city the modern Cambodians identify 


Angkor-Thom. We now proceed to the description of this re- 


markable ruin. 


“The city of Angkor-Thom measures nearly 12 kilometers [7% 
miles] in circuit. Its walls, 6 meters [18 feet] in height, are 
surrounded with a ditch 120 meters [360 feet] wide by 4 meters 
[12 feet] deep. On the gate that leads to the ancient fortress 
from the south, may be distinguished, in spite of its ruined state, 
the dome that crowned it. This represents the head of Brahma, 
whose four faces are turned to the four points of the compass. 
These heads were covered with a tiara composed of towers. 
Lower is seen a kind of frieze composed of divine personages in 
the attitude of prayer, represented only down to the waist and 
seeming to issue from lotos flowers. Amid the ruined parts we 
yet see the remainder of the design that decorated in an original 
fashion the lower part of this majestic gateway. It is an enor- 
mous three-headed elephant, Airawaddi, the favorite elephant of 
Siva, whose head may still be seen, upbearing the shattered rem- 
nants of three divinities that seem to be driving the animal. 

“ A Chinese officer who traveled in Cambodia in the Thirteenth 
Century wrote a narrative with the title 7chzn-la-foung-Thou- 
Ki (Description of Cambodia) which has been translated by M. 
Abel Remusat. It contains a description of the gateway of the 
citadel of Angkor-Thom, which was yet intact at this epoch. 
Here is an extract: 

“«'The capital is 20 lis in circumference; it has five gates. Be- 
yond the gates is a great ditch, and beyond the ditch are boule 
vards communicating with great bridges. On each side are 54 
statues representing divinities. The arches are carved in the 
form of serpents; each serpent has nine heads, and the passers-by 
are forbidden to approach them. The 54 statues hold each a ser- 
pent in the hand. On both sides of the gateway are the figures 
of elephants carved in the stone.’ 

“The broken ruins of several statues that ornamented the 
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bridges, as well as the walls and the figures of elephants, bear 
witness to the truth of the Chinese officer’s description. 

“Of the ancient city of Angkor-Thom, whose houses were built 
of wood, no trace remains. ‘The site of the royal palace is yet 
visible under the vegetation. We may still see vestiges of ter- 
races, stone balconies, and piles of débris. With the city walls 
and their triumphal gates, some important monuments yet exist, 
though badlyruined. These may be enumerated as follows: The 
edifices of Pimeanacas and of Bapuon, both built on terraces, 
seem to have no religious character. Besides these there are 
high walls covered with bas-reliefs on which we see the celebrated 
statue of the leprous king, some remains of the palace, and the 
terraces called the Dam-reys (elephants). The illustration shows 
part of their remarkable sculptures, consisting of bas-reliefs on 





BAS-RELIEF ON THE TERRACE OF THE ELEPHANTS IN THE ENCLOSURE OF 
ANGKOR-THOM, SIAMESE CAMBODIA. 


the south face. Elephants smaller than life, cut in high relief, 
form the angles of this terrace, which was terminated by a stone 
column. It led to Bapuon. Finally, Banh-Yong, the most inter- 
esting monument of the whole country, which surpasses in orig- 
inality all else that the Khmers have been able to do, ends the 
catalogue of the most curious ruins included in Angkor-Thom.” 


CHANGES IN SPOKEN ENGLISH. 


F the phonograph had been in use in England some two hun- 
dred years ago, in the days of Dryden and Pope, or a half 
century before them, we might have had accurately preserved for 
us the quaintness of the spoken English of that age, to exhibit its 
exact points of contrast with our present speech. The printing- 
press has preserved for us all the now obsolete peculiarities of 
orthography and syntax of that time, so that the writers of those 
years are not at all difficult to read, yet we doubtless lose many 
fine points in the idiom of pronunciation by not hearing as well 
as seeing them. We find in Zhe New Science Review for April 
a very entertaining paper on this subject by Mr. A. B. Kingsbury, 
who points out that an examination of the grammars and word- 
books of the Dryden era, together with a study of the rimed lines 
of the poets, furnishes abundant evidence of changes in pronun- 
ciation so numerous and so radical that to the ear of an American 
to-day the spoken language of the Puritans would be an unfamil- 
iar tongue. He says that if Governor Winthrop, for example, 
could arrive in Boston again in his good ship Araded/a, as he did 
two and a half centuries ago, and could stroll up Beacon Street, 
his speech would seem not less strange than his doublet and ruff, 
while in the matter of conversation, at least, he would find him- 
self more at ease in the company of a raw immigrant from the 
north of Ireland than in the society of a club-man; that it is the 
Irish immigrant who speaks the nearest approach we have now to 
the language of the Pilgrim Fathers. Speaking of the survival 
in the back districts of New England, and in the mountains of 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and the Carolinas, of homely words 
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and phrases that were once current, he says that these survivals 
are not difficult to understand when it is remembered that while 
Jamestown and Plymouth were settled in 1607 and 1620 respec- 
tively, James I. established his colony in Ulster, in the north of 
Ireland, in 1611, and Cromwell made his settlement in that region 
about forty years later; that in this manner the English language 
of the early part of the Seventeenth Century was colonized, so to 
speak, in three remote regions, at practically the same time, and 
nearly two centuries of isolation served to crystallize its pronun- 
ciation. We quote some parts of Mr. Kingsbury’s article: 


“The most notable and important of these phonetic changes are 
those that have taken place in the vowel sounds. ‘Thus the diph 
thong ¢a with the value of long ¢, as in cheat, beat, treat, feat, 
was a polite affectation in Dryden's day in the speech of London. 
Not until after his death did it get firm footing in popular English, 
and even long after Pope's time the words were pronounced as if 
spelled ‘chate,’ ‘bate,’ ‘trate,’ ‘fate,’ just as an Irishman would 
pronounce them to-day. Of this there is abundant proof to be 
had from the Seventeenth Century poets. Both Milton and Dry 
den rime fears (the noun) with wears. Pope rimes sfeak with 
take, mead with shade, tea with obey, as 


* Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea.’ 


And Swift has: 
. ‘Let me now survey 
Our madame o’er her evening tea.’ 

“This pronunciation of /ea lasted in good use in England until 
1750. Dryden rimes sea with ¢hey, treat with state, weak with 
break, while other poets rime s¢ea/ with saz/, peace with place, 
sea with survey and odey,;, so Cowper, much later, in his: 

‘Iam monarch of all I survey; 
My right there is none to dispute; 


From the center all round to the sea 
lam lord of the fowl and the brute.’ 


“This pronunciation of ea gives point to Shakespeare's familiar 
pun on ‘reasons’ (raisins) and ‘blackberries ;’ bear, tear, great, 
yea, O’ Shea, McLean, exhibit the old sound of the diphthong. 
Similarly the diphthong e7 was often, in the Seventeenth Century, 
pronounced as in e¢g/A7¢ and rarely as in concezt. Pope rimes re- 
cetves with waves, and like rimes are met everywhere. In some 
parts of Connecticut, even as late as sixty years ago, deceit was 
pronounced ‘desate,’ concezt ‘consate,’ recezpt ‘resate,’ and in 
Central New York, at the present time, the phrase, ‘I consated 
(concetted) it’ is not infrequently heard on the lips of the old. 

“The short e sometimes had the value of short zin the Seven- 
teenth Century. Dryden rimes devel with czv7/, and sense with 
prince, and the Irish ‘chist’ for ches?, ‘intered’ “for entered, ‘in 
tirely’ for entzre/y, keep alive this old usage. The Irish pronun 
ciation of Dennzs as ‘ Dinnis’ is the correct one, historically con- 
sidered. £ followed by yr has the significance of a in daré, 
survivals of which are seen in the modern English pronunciation 
of clerk as ‘clark,’ and derby as‘darby.’ In New England half 
acentury ago mercy as‘marcy,’ clerk as‘clark,’ sergeant as ‘sar- 
jeant’ were in common use, and some old-fashioned people cling 
to them still. : 

“The diphthong 07 was like long 7, having the value that it still 
possesses in chozr. Popes rimes nozse with crzes, join with nine, 
joined with mankind, and Dryden has defile riming with de 
spoil, purloin with thine, and reclined with joined. They calle 
a boy a ‘bye’ then, as the Irish do to-day. 

“Rk has fallen in grace since the time when it was rolled as the 
Irishman continues to roll it. The frequent use of ‘alarum’ for 
alarm shows its value in Pope’s day. How sadly this letter ! 
deteriorated from its old value is indicated by the difference be- 
tween an Irishman’s pronunciation of the word wors as ‘wurruk,’ 
and a Kentuckian's pronunciation of the .word szr, formall; 
sirrah, as ‘suh;’ or a New Yorker’s pronunciation of the name of 
the metropolis, from which he entirely eliminates the 7. In Bos 
ton the ear can distinguish no difference between the pronunc! 
tion of gutter and of gutta, as in gutta-percha, and yet the chil- 
dren of Boston people, who settled in the West forty years ago 
pronounce it distinctly. Dryden's rime of affords with words, 
and Pope's rime of works with corks are tmpossible to-day, but 
they furnish excellent evidence of the letter’s loss of strength. 

““A final word about the dialect of the West Virginia moun 
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taineers, which is extremely rich in fossilized forms of the orthoepy 
of three centuries ago. In ‘pinted,’ ‘jined,’ ‘suddin,’ ‘cotch,’ 
‘Jeetle,’ ‘git,’ ‘repint’ (for refent), ‘ragler’ (for regular), ‘sar- 
pint,’ ‘yarmint,’ ‘chice’ (for chozce), ‘sarch,’ ‘pictur,’ ‘sartin,’ 
‘air’ (for ave), and a hundred other colloquial words they have 
retained the old pronunciation. ‘They use fefc/ in its old sense 
of bring and carry almost universally, and in afeared they keep 
in good use a word once as legitimate as afrazd. 


‘Be not afeared; the isle is full of noises,’ 


says Shakespeare, in ‘The Tempest.’ They use ‘chuck’ (¢0 
throw) as freely as in the days before it had fallen from gtace, 
and their ‘chimley’ for chzmuey is the old dialectical variation. 
Their ‘cheer,’ ‘keer,’ ‘skeer,’ and ‘sheer’ for chazr, care, scare, 
share, show how the long a of fate weakened into the Italian ¢. 
Both the Irish and the mountaineers omit the final g from the 
participial ending z#g, as good speakers are supposed to have 
done in Pope’s day. When Dean Hole was criticized during his 
recent lecture tour of the United States for this fault, he said, in 
admitting it, that this was the general practise of cultivated 
speakers in England.” 


PIERRE LOTI’S LUXURIOUS HOME. 


ERSONS who have read and been captivated by the stories 

of Pierre Loti may be interested in knowing something of 

his home life. Loti seems to be fortunate enough to realize, at 

least approximately, his dreams of luxury. In McClure’s Mag- 

azine for April, Mme. Adam, who is a warm friend of the gifted 
French lieutenant and novelist, sketches his home as follows: 


“The paternal residence at Rochefort is the most astonishing 
habitation imaginable. Small in appearance, in a street of a 
provincial city, it is impossible to foretell what will be seen on 
entering within. The very small fagade attracts no attention. 
One enters a narrow, roofed passage, which communicates with 
another passage, also narrow, but without a roof, which is called 
the garden; there are low walls, allowing the windows of the 
upper story to enjoy a view of the adjoining gardens, otherwise 
I do not know how they would be lighted. 

“The first drawing-room in Loti’s house is a modern room, 
richly furnished, very elegant, and altogether of the fashion of 
to-day; but this drawing-room looks out on a pagoda—not an 
imitation, but a real pagoda—brought back piecemeal from the 
island of Formosa. Loti and his comrade, Jean Dargéne, went 
night after night, at the risk of their lives, to bring away some 
portion of it, before demolishing it altogether, to carry it home 
to France. Thus bit by bit Loti had traced its smallest detail, 
and was enabled to reconstruct it with such exactitude that it 
gives one the sensation of having been instantly transported to 
the scenes which witnessed both the glory and the sufferings of 
our great Admiral Courbet. Pierre Loti made the campaign of 
the isles of Formosa on the 7rzomphante. From the pagoda we 
ascend a little stairway which leads to a Turkish sa/on of such 
strikingly original character that the impression made upon one 
who has once entered it can never be forgotten. It copies the 
interior of an Arabian dwelling with such scrupulous fidelity that 
Ido not exaggerate when I say that in spite of the poetry and 
grace of every detail, in spite of the richness of the arabesque, 
the shimmering of the hangings, the attraction of the furnishings, 
which all invite to far nzente, and the incomparable beauty of the 
carpets, of which Loti possesses a choice collection, a woman 
there feels the oppressive anguish of a prison. 

‘From the Turkish apartment one passes, by stairways leading 
back to the front of the house, to Mme. Pierre Loti’s own room, 
of which you could scarcely conjecture the style. It is a bed- 
chamber of the First Empire. A mahogany bed with brasses 
Which are veritable gems, hangings of yellaw rep with blue 
borders, long chairs, easy-chairs, footstools, pier tables, dzbe/ofs, 
ceilings adorned with enormous golden honey-bees in relief; the 
decoration of the chimney-pieces, the writing-table, all the small 
objects, everything, absolutely everything, is executed with the 
most absolute exactitude and scrupulousness of style. 

But here is Loti’s chamber, the room of a Breton peasant. 
The bed is very high, with tall posts of oak, and curtains of red 
and white checked cotton; there is a tall dresser, and an ancient 
oaken table, which, with its little basin and ewer of water, serves 
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as washstand. The floor is tiled. There is a pair of sabots at 
the foot of the bed. Here we find ourselves in Brittany, at home 
with the Pécheur d’/slande, after having traversed the First 
Empire, and Turkey and China. 

“But we go downstairs now, cross the garden, and ascend 
again, toenter a medieval dining-room, which is a most beauti- 
ful, most radiant room, and is, even among so many astonishing 
things, by far the greatest wonder of the house. Loti was three 
years in finding and putting in place the wainscoting and the 
loggia. The banners and window-glass he had copied from old 
models; the table, in the shape of a horseshoe, and the immense 
chimney-piece, he found. One might think himself in a hall un- 
touched by time, in the recesses of the oldest of the chateaux of 
Beauce.” 


A Familiar Subject.— We do not know whether the people with 
whom Frankfurter sausage, Deutsche kultur, and lager beer 
originated are shocked by the exhibition of living pictures, but 
they certainly find themselves confronted by the “nude in art” 
problem. In the city of Brunswick, the capital of the State of 
that name, some people have made up their minds that antique 
statues sometimes assistin the corruption of publicmorals. This 
led to the following correspondence, now published in the Zazge- 
blatt, Brunswick : 


“ To the Officials in charge of the Ducal Museum: 

“During the meeting held yesterday by the undersigned society 
attention was drawn to the fact that half-grown children were 
overheard holding immoral conversations when they obtained a 
view of the antique works of art placed in the halls of the Ducal 
Museum. We therefore most respectfully ask that admission be 
denied to young people under sixteen years of age, as is already 
done in Munich, or that admission be granted to them only if they 
come accompanied by mature people. 

“THE SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF PuBLic IMMORALITY, 
Brunswick.” 
The Board of Directors replied as follows : 


“The assertion that children were overheard to hold immoral 
conversations while contemplating works of art exhibited in the 
Museum has been left without proofs, and its truth must there- 
fore be denied, especially as we have never noticed indecent re- 
marks on the part of any visitor. But if such remarks should 
really have been made in some cases, the moral education of 
children who made them must have been sadly neglected, and 
they must be unable to appreciate the natural purity and beauty 
of such works. Unsophisticated minds will find nothing that 
could call forth immoral remarks. The Board cannot find any 
reason to accede to your petition. The Board must also deny, 
most energetically, that anything in the Ducal Museum can be 
brought within the scope of the aims of your Society.” 


NOTES. 


STATUS OF OUR DRAMATIC CRITICISM.—‘*One who, after the production 
of a new play, consults the dramatic columns of the daily newspapers—or, 
for that matter, of the weeklies—is apt to be left in a skeptical attitude con- 
cerning the value and usefulness of dramatic criticism. It would be amu- 
sing, were it not so humiliating, to occasionally analyze and classify the 
opinions expressed of a given performance. The diversity of these ver- 
dicts, and, generally speaking, their utterly arbitrary character, show to 
how great an extent both actor and dramatist are at the mercy of the 
critic’s unreasoning caprice. , . . Dramatic criticism, as it exists here and 
now, is largely a compound of empiricism, prejudice, recklessness, and ig- 
norance, relieved only in rare cases by any evidence of intuitive insight or 
artistic training.”—New York Home Journal. 

IT is rumored that Verdi is writing an opera for Maurel, in which the 
barytone will have the chief part. The work will be a fairy opera, and 
Maurel’s réle will be Mephistopkelean. The probable title of the opera is 
‘‘La Tempéte.”’ It is related that when Maurel created the part of /agv in 
‘“*Otello,” he decided, after careful study, to play it with a smooth-shaven 
face. To Verdi’s protest Maurel replied that in his opinion Iago was a man 
who would make a most careful toilet, and added that if Verdi would not 
allow the character to be played thus, he would give up the rélie. “You 
take me as I am, my interpretation of the réle, my idea of the personage, 
and my costuming of the part, or you get some one else.”” Verdi yielded 


MOLIERE seems to hold his own with the Paris public against all comers. 
A performance of ‘‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” given recently at the 
Comédie Frangaise, brought the largest receipts ever taken at a single 
performance there. According to the traditions of the house, every mem- 


ber of the company, whether soctétatre or fensionnaire, must appear in the 
burlesque ceremonial with which this comedy ends. 
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SCIENCE. 


WHERE DO INSECTS GO IN WINTER? 


N Summer our woods and fields are vocal with countless in- 
I sects. One cannot lie on the grass or lean against a tree 
without having a dozen crawl over him.‘ Nature seems to teem 
with insect life. In Winter, only a few months later, all is 
changed, and the insect world seems suddenly to have been anni- 
hilated. That it has not been, however, is sufficiently proved by 
the vigorous awakening to life in the following warm season. 
Where and if what form have the insects wintered? This ques- 


* tion is answered for us by E. A. Butler in Knowledge, April 1, 


in an article of which we quote the most interesting parts below : 


“The absence of insect life in the Winter is more apparent than 
real. Perfect insects may be found all the year round, provided 
only we know where to look for them. But while in Summer they 
obtrude themselves on our notice, in the Winter they need a great 
deal of searching for. . . . It will be well . . . to emphasize the 
fact, obvious though it may be, that every single insect we meet 
with in Summer must have had a representative somewhere or 
other in the preceding Winter; must, in fact, either have existed 
itself in its present or in some other form or have been represented 
by its parent, or, in some few cases, by even a more remote an- 
cestor. By constantly keeping this in mind, we shall have a 
clearer conception of the problem before us, and its complexity 
will be more manifest if we remember that most insects appear in 
four more or less distinct conditions—as egg, larva, pupa, and 
perfect insect. Examples of all these may be found during the 
Winter as well as at other seasons of the year, and though the 
habit of each particular species is, as a rule, uniform, it is by no 
means easy to say just what are the conditions that determine 
which of these forms shall be the Winter one, and even closely 
allied species sometimes differ in this respect. The nature of the 
food and the time of year when it may be obtained, of course, 
largely influence the result; but this is not the only factor of im- 
portance, and probably much depends also upon the type to 
which the insect belongs.” 


In the present article, the author confines himself chiefly to the 
Coleoptera—the beetle family. These, it appears, are accustomed 
mostly to pass the Winter in the perfect condition : 


‘Beetles are not among those insects that adopt a fasting policy 
when they become mature. Their mouth organs are well devel- 
oped, and the amount of food devoured after they reach maturity 
is often very considerable. . . . In the general dearth of active 
life during Winter, and the consequent failure of their food sup- 
ply, hibernation is their only resource, quite independently of the 


direct physiological effect which the lower temperature of Winter 
has upon them.” 


Leaves and loose moss are favorite retreats for these hiberna- 
ting beetles, and many resort also to the shelter of crevices in rocks 
or to the spaces below loose stones. Says Mr. Butler: 


“The insect will very commonly cling to the under surface of 
the stone instead of resting on the ground, thus placing itself back 
downward on the roof of its retreat instead of remaining on the 
floor. By this arrangement, no doubt, it is safer during wet 
weather, and while enjoying the necessary amount of moisture 
with which the atmosphere is sure to be impregnated in such en- 
closed places, it is more secure from the inconveniences of a 
swampy soil. . It is astonishing what enormous numbers of 
beetles of various kinds sometimes crowd together into small com- 
pass in hollow stems and crevices around the roots of plants. Es- 
pecially is this the case when the plants occur at intervals, and no 
shelter can be found between them ; they form common refuges in 
which the insects of the neighborhood gradually collect as Winter 
advances, just as in severe floods the inhabitants of the flooded 
district gradually retreat to the higher grounds as the waters 
rise. 

“Large isolated tufts of coarse grass form another favorite re- 
treat, many beetles congregating among the roots, so that to be 
sure of obtaining them it is necessary to remove the tuft entire 
and shake it over paper. The bottom of a haystack is a very fa- 
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vorite resort for beetles in the Winter. Many, again, may be 
found under the bark of trees, but this is not so much through 
their having sought such places for shelter as because they have 
been born and bred there. Just in the same way, beetles occur in 
the large fungi that are attached to tree-trunks. Many of these, 
however, will be in the larval condition, and the same may be 
said of those that burrow in the solid wood of trees. Here they 
are removed from many of the dangers to which insects that live 
in the open are exposed; very few parasites can reach them, they 
run no risk of being devoured by carnivorous foes, and the tem- 
perature in which they live is much more equable. Their life is 
ofter? considerably prolonged, several years being sometimes re- 
quired for the completion of their metamorphoses; of course, it 
follows from this that specimens might be found in Winter in dif- 
ferent stages, if only one could discover their whereabouts in their 
timber fortresses. 

“The larve of certain beetles live habitually underground, 
where some of them feed upon roots, while the rest prey upon 
other subterranean creatures. A root-feeder, such as the common 
cockchafer, which lives for three years as a larva, retires deep 
into the ground during Winter, where its soft body is removed 
from the chilling influences of the Winter winds and frosts; and 
being below the level of the roots on which it is accustomed to 
feed, it of course spends its time fasting. In such a case the 
change into the pupa state occurs in the last Autumn of the in- 
sect’s existence as a grub, and the perfect insect appears in the 
following Mayor June. But its first appearance as a beetle above 
ground by no means coincides with the time of actual change into 
the perfect insect. This has taken place long before, in the sub- 
terranean cell it had excavated for itself, and where it has re- 
mained quiescent till its armature is hard enough to encounter 
safely the rebuffs it will meet with in pushing its way up through 
the soil, and during its subsequent career above ground.” 


In this connection our last year’s friend, the so-called seventeen- 
year locust, will doubtless occur to many. This insect is not con- 
tent with spending a single Winter underground, but lives there 
contentedly year after year till the appointed time comes for it to 
take upon itself the perfect insect state. We conclude by quoting 
Mr. Butler's final paragraph : 


“Summarizing what has been said, we see that the absence of 
insect life in Winter is illusory so far as the Coleoptera are con- 
cerned ; if we had powers of vision that could penetrate their hi- 
ding-places, we should see that every part is well stocked with life. 
Under the piles of dead leaves that strew the ground around trees 
or at the foot of hedges, under bark, stones, or clods of earth, in 
fallen twigs and hollow stems of plants, in tufts of grass, in the 
solid wood of trees and the fungi that grow on them, and even 
under the soil itself, there would be revealed beetles of the most 
varied kinds; and if all these could suddenly be laid bare at once, 
we should be astounded at the multitude of living forms that are 
existing, all unknown to us, around us on every hand, waiting 
in a more or less torpid condition till the returning warmth of 
Spring summons them to renewed activity, and for the great task 
of preparing for the generation that is to succeed them.” 


An Automatic Steersman.—‘‘An automatic helmsman, or ap- 
plication of electricity to the direction of the course of a vessel, is 
described in a French electrical journal,” says The Razlway Re- 
view, Aprilio. “It is to be operated by an attachment to the 
compass. ‘The errors in manual steering are stated to be seldom 
less than 1 or 2 degrees, corresponding with an error of nearly 
twelve miles laterally in a day’s sailing. With the automatic 
method greater accuracy is said to be possible. The standard 
compass is used, and a current from a Ruhmkorff coil is passed 
from the pivot of the needle to the north pole extremity, whence 
sparks of three millimeters length pass to one of two semicircular 
pieces of aluminum, insulated from each other, the gap between 
them being set to the desired sailing direction. When the spark 
passes to one of these the current, by means of a relay, starts 2 
motor in one direction, which in turn operates the rudder, while 
if the spark passes to the other piece, it moves the rudder in the 
other direction. The apparatus has been in use for two months 
on a steamer, and it operated very successfully. A additional 
device is mentioned in which the record is automatically kept.” 
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A GREAT GEOLOGIST GONE. 


HE death of Prof. James Dwight Dana, of Yale, removes 
r one of the most striking figures in American science. No 
one who came into contact with him could fail to be impressed 
with his forceful character, and he was universally respected and 
beloved both by students and friends. We quote the following 
from an appreciative notice of him in The Engineering and 
Mining Journal, April 20: 

“Professor Dana was born in Utica, N. Y., February 12, 1813. 
He was attracted to New Haven by the reputation of Prof. Ben- 


jamin Silliman, and graduated in 1833, being appointed instruc- 
tor in mathematics 


[po ee cae "Te «to midshipmen in 
ns the United States 
; oe Navy, and in this 

. ; ts capacity visited 


many foreign coun- 
tries. In 1836 to 
1838, after his re- 
turn to the United 
States, he acted as 
assistant in chem- 
istry to Professor 
Silliman, being ap- 
pointed also in the 
first- named year 
mineralogist and 
geologist to the 
United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition 
sent by the Govern- 
ment to the South- 
ern and Pacific 
Ocean under the 
command of Capt. 
Charles Wilkes. 
The _ expedition 
sailed in 1838. 
After an absence 
of three years and 
ten months Profes- 











[By permission of 7he Engineering and Minixg Journal.} sor Dana returned 
home and began 
the study of the 
materials he had collected in the expedition, living in Wash- 
ington first, but moving to New Haven in 1844, where he has 
since resided, marrying Henrietta Frances, daughter of Professor 
Silliman. The results of his labors were given in his ‘Report on 
Zoophytes,’ 1846, in which he proposed a new classification and 
described 230 new species ; ‘Report on the Geology of the Pacific, ’ 
1849, and ‘Report on Crustacea,’ 1852. These volumes contained 
a large number of excellent drawings of the species referred to in 
the reports, and the Government printed 100 copies of each. Be- 
sides these first volumes, which made him famous throughout the 
scientific world, Professor Dana published ‘Coral Reefs and 
Islands’ in 1853; his ‘Manual of Geology’ in 1863; ‘Textbook of 
Geology,’ 1864; ‘The Geological Story Briefly Told,’ 1875, and, 
in addition, many shorter papers on scientific subjects which have 
appeared in The American Journal of Science, of which he has 
been the editor for many years. 

“In 1872 the Geological Society of London conferred upon Pro- 
fessor Dana the Woolaston medal, and in 1877 he was presented 
with the Copley gold medal from the Royal Society of London. 
He was a member also of the Royal Academies of Science in Ber- 
lin, St. Petersburg, Rome, Turin, Stockholm, and Vienna, and was 
a member also of nearly all the leading scientific societies in this 
country and abroad. Many colleges and universities presented 
him with honorary degrees. 

“In 1855, on Professor Silliman’s resignation, Professor Dana 
succeeded to the Chair of Natural History and Geology at Yale, 
and ever since that time, notwithstanding his failing health, he 
was actively engaged in his work. In 1892 he asked the Yale 
corporation to appoint a successor to his chair, and Prof. H. S. 
Williams was elected; but the corporation requested Professor 
Dana to continue his lectures, and this he did until January, 1894. 
After that time he retired altogether, and since then has been en- 
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gaged in the revision of his ‘Manual of Geology,’ which was pub- 
lished last February, and the manuscript of which was almost 
entirely in his own handwriting. One of the books for which 
Professor Dana is undoubtedly best known is his ‘System of Min- 
eralogy,’ first published in 1837, revised in 1844, again in 1850, 
1854, and 1868, and still again in 1892. This work has become 
an authority the world over, as also has been his ‘Manual of 
Geology.’ 

“Professor Dana was interred on April 17, the pall-bearers 
being Professors George E. Day, Arthur N. Wheeler, and Henry 
S. Williams, Addison Vanname, and Gen. Colin M. Ingersoll.” 





EDGAR A. POE AS A PROPHET OF SCIENCE, 


E recently described the discovery by Professor Ramsay in 

a terrestrial mineral of the gaseous element helium, hith- 

erto believed to exist only on the Sun, and known only by its 

spectrum. Zhe Lancet, London, April 13, notes a curious pas-: 

sage in one of Poe’s tales that seems almost to point to the possi- 

bility that its author knew of the existence of this gas. Whether 

he did or not, the passage is certainly worthy of quotation, and 
we give it with 7/e Lancet’s introduction and conclusion : 


“In our issue of two weeks ago we announced the discovery, by 
Professor Ramsay, of another new gas, which, in company with 
argon, he obtained from the mineral cléveite, by merely acting 
upon it with Sulfuric acid. This new constituent proved to give 
the spectroscopic characters of an element hitherto supposed to 
exist only in the Sun, to which therefore the name helium was 
given. Professor Ramsay has obtained a considerable quantity of 
this mixture, we learn, and hopes soon to be able to report upon its 
properties; and since helium has been regarded as much lighter 
even than hydrogen the determination of its actual density prom- 
ises to be of unusual interest. If helium could be obtained in 
tolerable quantity, what an important bearing it might have in 
aeronautics. ‘Thus, if it be much lighter than hydrogen, its lift- 
ing power would be much greater, and the cumbersome and 
clumsy dimensions of our present balloon, it is easy to see, could 
be reduced with very great advantage. Was this wish father to 
the thought, we wonder, when, more than fifty years ago, Edgar 
Allan Poe, in his narrative of the adventures of Hans Pfaal, re- 
ferred to the use of a gas much lighter than hydrogen for inflating 
the balloon in which he undertook his thrilling journey. The 
passage referring to the preparations for the balloon voyage is so 
remarkable in connection with recent chemical discoveries that we 
reproduce it in its entirety. Thus, after referring to the purchase 
of numerous instruments and materials for experiments in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, Hans goes on to write: 


“*T then took opportunities of conveying by night, toa retired situation 
east of Rotterdam, five ironbound casks, to contain about fifty gallonseach, 
and one of a larger size; six tin tubes, three inches in diameter, properly 
shaped, and ten feetin length; a quantity of a particular metallic substance, 
or semi-metal, which I shall not name, and a dozen demijohns of a very com 
mon acid. The gas to be formed from these latter materials is a gas nevet 
yet generated by any other person than myself—or at least never applied 
to any similar purpose. I can only venture to say here that it is a comstit- 
uent of azote, so long considered irreducible, and that its density ig about 
37-4 times /ess than that of hydrogen. Itis tasteless, but not odorless; burns 
when pure, with a greenish flame; and is instantaneously fatal to animal 
life. Its full secret I would make no difficulty in disclosing but that it of 
right belongs (as I have before hinted) to a citizen of Nantz, in France, by 
whom it was conditionally communicated to myself. The same individual 
submitted to me, without being at all aware of my intentions, a method of 
constructing balloons from the membrane of a certain animal, through 
which substance any escape of gas was nearly an impossibility. I foundit, 
however, altogether too expensive, and was not sure, upon the whole, 
whether cambric muslin with a coating of gum caoutchouc was not equally 
as good. I mention this circumstance because I think it probable that here- 
after the individual in question may attempt a balloon ascension with the 
novel gas and material I have spoken of, and I do not wish to deprive him 
of the honor of a very singular invention.’ 


“The italics, which are not ours, might well have been at the 
present juncture. Could it possibly have been the conception 
purely of a highly imaginative and poetic mind, or had Edgar 
Allan Poe really learned from a friendly philosopher of the exist- 
ence of a gas lighter than hydrogen, and whose discoveries may 
not have reached us for a host of conceivable causes? Perhaps 
Professor Ramsay or Lord Rayleigh will explain.” 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


NDER this heading Professor Prestwich, the noted English 

geologist, contributes to The Nineteenth Century, April, 

a review of the progress of modern opinion concerning the period 

at which man made his appearance on this Earth. It is only in 

recent years, he reminds us, that geologists. have begun to think 

that the traditional 6,000 years is not long enough to account for 
all the facts. Says Professor Prestwich : 


“It was only in 1847 that the Geological Society declined to 
publish a paper which would have had the effect of showing that 
man co-existed with the extinct Quaternary mammalia, and would 
therefore be older than the age hitherto assigned, of about six 
thousand years. Nevertheless it had not escaped the notice of a 
few independent observers that there were facts which, if ad- 
mitted—and sufficient proofs were shortly forthcoming of their 
truth—must have led to a modification of the prevailing belief.” 


These facts and the slow recognition of their importance and 
significance are recounted in detail by Professor Prestwich, who 
shows how geologists have now come to admit quite generally 
that the stone implements that have been unearthed point to the 
existence of at least two races of men at remote periods. These 
he calls respectively the Paleolithic and Plateau men—the latter 
from the chalk plateau of the North Downs, in England, where 
their work is found. It has been strenuously denied by some 
critics that these various fragments of flint are of human origin at 
all, but in the opinion of the English professor the evidence that 
they are is too strong to be resisted. He shows, too, from the 
form of the implements a distinct difference between the two races 
already mentioned. 


“One point of difference between the valley and the plateau 
forms is that the former are commonly large and massive, and 
not adapted for use in the hand (although there are marked ex- 
ceptions to this), but would appear to have been fixed to the end 
of a pole or stick for use as weapons of offense or defense ; on the 
other hand, the plateau implements are mostly of small size, and 
fitted for use only in the hand. This is further to be seen in the 
fact that they are generally worked round all the edges, so that 
they could be used in different positions and on all sides. This 
absence of the large massive implements is a noticeable feature. 
Whence could this have arisen? The elephant, rhinoceros, bear, 
and various formidable carnivora had already appeared on the 
land, so that weapons of defense would appear to have been as 
much needed as in the subsequent paleolithic period. Was it 
from want of skill or want of power? Were those men so devoid 
of intelligence or so unable to cope with their feral enemies that 
they-sought shelter and refuge in the trees of the forest? Can we 
venture on a conjecture that they were in that sense an arboreal 
race? 

“These are questions we cannot pretend to answer. What lit- 
tle is known of Pa/eolithic man leads us to suppose that he dif- 
fered but slightly in structure and habits from the modern savage. 
Of the structure of the plateau man we know nothing. All traces 
of his frame, as also of those of the local contemporary mammalia, 
which might have inhabited the same wilds, have disappeared in 
the long roll of ages. . . . 

“Of what use, then, were the implements? They could at least 
be used for hammering, for breaking bones, for scraping skins, 
bones, and sticks, and for chipping and trimming other stones for 
use. All this points to a very simple and primitive race whose 
wants were few, and who, perhaps, lived largely on fruits and 
roots. There may have been races yet older in other parts of the 
world; but in Britain none older have yet been met with. What 
their age may be, in terms of our chronology, we cannot say. In 
geological chronology we have reason to believe that they pre- 
ceded or were contemporaneous with some part of the Glacial 
period—that is to say, if we are right in supposing that the great 
valleys of Holmesdale and the Medway were excavated by the 
rains and ice of that period—while a limit to their antiquity is 
drawn by the superposition of the plateau drift on the Lenham 
Crag of Pliocene age. 

“Of the greater antiquity, therefore, of the plateau men we 
think there can be no doubt. Some estimate of the remoteness 
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of that time may be formed by considering the position and age 
of paleolithic man. . 

“Of the length of the reign of paleolithic man no definite 
measure has been suggested. We have on previous occasions 
endeavored to form some approximate estimate. It is for those 
geologists who place his disappearance at a distance of 80,000 
years to say what additional term they would require. For ou 
own part we know of no geological evidence to support such ver 
long terms. They rest altogether upon Croll’s hypothesis, whic! 
entirely fails to satisfy the geological conditions of the Tertiary 
and Secondary formations; and, with the failure of that hypothe- 
sis, those measures of time must also fall. We need not here re- 
peat the reasons which led us to conclude that the appearance of 
paleolithic man—that is to say, the man of the Valley drifts— 
does not extend probably beyond a distance of about 20,000 to 
30,000 years, and his disappearance at from about 10, 000 to 12,000 
years from our own times. 

“Paleolithic man is admittedly post-Glacial. Between him 
and Plateau man, or, as it has been suggested he should be 
termed, £o/zthic man, is the wide gulf of the period of extreme 
glacialism, when this land was either under ice and snow or unde 
an ice-covered ocean. According to Croll this period would ap- 
pear to have lasted for more than 150,000 years. I have ventured 
on an approximate estimate of 15,000 to 25,000 years, though it 
must be admitted that the data for this are still very insufficient. 
For us, however, the important question at present is to under- 
stand that anyhow the time needed for the advance and retreat 
of the great ice streams must have been long; and it is this which 
gives the measure of the interval between the Plateau and th: 
Paleolithic races of men. A very considerable length of tim: 
must also have been needed for the evolution of the symmetrical 
forms of the valley-drift implements from the rude plateau types, 
a transition greater than that which separates the work of the 
Valley from that of the Stone period artificers.” 


WATER ON THE PLANET MARS. 


OPULAR interest in the planet Mars and popular curiosity 
regarding the possibility of its being inhabited continue 
unabated. Camille Flammarion, the well-known French astron- 
omer, contributes to Anow/edge (April 1) an article in which the 
role played by water.on the planet is treated especially with ref- 
erence to this point. We quote largely from this article: 


“Observation leads us to the conclusion that the circulation of 
water on the surface of Mars is by no means carried out according 
to the laws that gcvern its circulation on the surface of our Earth. 

“Here the mechanism is tolerably simple. Three quarters of 
the globe are covered with water, evaporation is considerable, 
the atmosphere is dense, solar heat perpetually draws off a great 
quantity of water from the ocean surface, raises it in the form of 
invisible vapor to a certain height, where it condenses into clouds, 
and where winds of considerable power, that owe their force 
directly to the density of our atmosphere, carry the clouds across 
continents. Thus transported, aqueous vapors, by dissolving 
into rain or clouds, give their origin to springs, brooks, streams, 
and rivers, and bear back to the sea the water that has been raised 
from it by the action of the Sun's rays. 

“We may estimate the volume of water thus annually carried 
off by the atmosphere at 721 trillions (721 X10") of cubic meters— 
that is to say, about the 44ooth part of the total amount of sea 
water, which is estimated at 3,200 quadrillions of cubic meters 
Supposing the ocean-bed were emptied, it would take forty-fou! 
thousand years for all the tidal rivers of the world to fill it again 
The solar heat used in effecting this process of evaporation of 
watery vapor thus raised to the mean height of the clouds would 
melt eleven thousand millions of cubic meters of iron a year—that 
is to say, a much more considerable mass than the whole mountain 
range of the Alps. .. . 

“But very different conditions obtain on the surface of Mars. 
In the first place, the heat which that planet receives from tlie 
Sun is less, its distance being 1.52, or about half as much again 
as that of the Earth, and the quantity of heat being 0.43, say le>s 
by more than one half than we receive here. But, on the other 
hand, on Mars the year is nearly as long again as our year, being 
of 688 or 689 days. The heat accumulated on one of its hem- 
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spheres during Summer would suffice to melt a thick layer of 
snow, although on the Earth, which is nearer to the Sun, the six 
months of the Summer season are not sufficient todoso. When 
the snow begins to melt, a small supply of additional heat is often 
sufficient to complete the dissolving process. 

“We must now consider another point of the greatest impor- 
tance. . . . Both observation and calculation bring us to the con- 
clusion that this atmosphere of Mars is less dense than ours, that 
it forms less cloud, that its currents have less intensity, that its 
winds are never very high, and that it is visited by no tempests. 
Its conditions as to density and pressure are very different from 
those that prevail here. On Mars, evaporation must be easy 
and rapid; the boiling-point there is doubtless about 46° instead 
of 100°. The zero point at which water freezes is not the same 
as on our planet. Its atmosphere cannot be either chemically or 
physically the same as ours. . 


Thus, M. Flammarion reminds us, the rarefied atmosphere of 
Mars may hold in suspension other vapors than that of water, and 
thus serve as a far more effective blanket than ours, keeping the 
planet warm even at its greater distance from the Sun. The 
author proceeds : 


“On Mars, oceanic evaporation does not give rise, as with us, 
to clouds, rains, springs, and rivers. None of the great water- 
courses with which we are acquainted on Mars finds its source on 
terra-firma. We see nothing but canals running from one sea to 
another. Every canal begins and ends either in a sea or in a 
lake, or in another canal, or lastly at the intersection of several 
other canals, but none of them has ever been brought toan abrupt 
conclusion in the midst of land—a fact which is of the highest im- 
portance. Moreover, they intersect each other at every possible 
angle. Clouds, on the other hand, are extremely rare on Mars, 
and perhaps they are only thin mists or light cirrus. They are 
certainly not clouds of rain or tempest. 

“The melting of the polar snow almost always gives rise to in- 
undations over immense tracts of land, over hundreds of thou- 
sands of square kilometers. The seas encroach far into the 
interior of the lands; the canals grow wider; fresh canals, often 
of great magnitude, appear; and islands, peninsulas, and por- 
tions of continents become submerged. Everything proves to us 
that the surface of the planet is one immense plain, and that 
mountains are very rare. 

“The canals may be natural grooves due to the evolution of the 
planet itself, just as the English and the Mozambique Channels 
are on our Earth, or they may be furrows dug by the inhabitants 
for the distribution of their waters, or they may be both—that is 
to say, they may be natural formations, rectified by intelligence. 
We will not attempt, as some have done, to calculate the work 
represented by the construction of this geometrical network, for 
the conditions of the planet's surface, the nature of its materials, 
its density and gravity, the muscular force, machinery, and char- 
acter of its humanity, are so different from terrestrial conditions 
that there can be no analogy between them. But what is certain 
is that these canals serve to effect the circulation of water, and 
constitute a hydrographic system of the most ingenious character. 
It may be objected that this admirable system does not prevent 
inundations. No, but it regulates them; it is, as it were, a Nile 
embanked and controlled in its course.” 


After discussing the remarkable changes observed in the canals, 
and mentioned in Mr. Percival Lowell's article quoted recently in 
Tue Lirerary Dicest, M. Flammarion concludes as follows: 


“ Whatever may be the explanation of these changes, unknown 
to our Earth, we may conclude that on the surface,of the planet 
Mars water circulates, not by a system of clouds, rains, or springs 
like ours, but by the melting of the polar snow, and by the hori- 
zontal and interlaced canals which distribute it over the entire 
body of the continents. Then it seems to evaporate and to be- 
come condensed almost solely on the colder polar zones which re- 
ceive it in the state of snow. 

“Mars, then, is quite another world, differing greatly from the 
one we inhabit, yet no less a/‘ve than ours, in more active 
motion, and more agitated in some respects, though with a climate 
Which is doubtless very agreeable from the constant serenity and 
from the absence of inclement weather, rains and tempests, which 
characterize, unhappily, the great majority of earthly climates. 


The days are slightly longer there than with us, and the year is 
nearly twice as long as ours.” 
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The New Treatment of Tuberculosis and Cancer.—Concern- 
ing the new method of treating germ diseases by stimulating and 
nourishing the white blood corpuscles, described in a recent con- 
sular report which was quoted in our last number, 7he Medical 
News, Philadelphia, April 20, speaks in the following cautious 
language: “The newspaper world seems to have been set afire by 
the reported recommendation of pilocarpin as a means of treating 
tuberculosis and carcinoma. We are not yet in possession of the 
evidence upon which this display of emotion depends, but we feel 
a little dubious as to the judgment of newspaperdom in this par- 
ticular department of science. Reliable remedies for the treat- 
ment of disease do not usually reach either the public or the pro- 
fession through this channel. What Dr. Waldstein has done we 
are as yet unable to say, and we would prefer awaiting his report 
before making further comment. That pilocarpin is a powerful 
and useful drug all will admit who have had any experience in 
its use. It has been largely used here in Philadelphia as a result 
of the influence of two great clinicians, Da Costa and Bartholow. 
To Da Costa belongs the credit of having recommended its em- 
ployment in the treatment of erysipelas, with results that seem 
almost specific. We would be glad to hope that we have in 
this drug such a powerful weapon as current reports suggest it to 
be, but we prefer to wait and see.” 





Helmholtz and the Conservation of Energy.—“If there is an 
army surgeon of twenty-six at one of our Indian outposts doing 
original scientific work in dreary frontier obscurity, the example 
of Helmholtz may encourage him,” says Thomas Commerford 
Martin in 7he Century, March. ‘The original paper on the ‘Con- 
servation of Force’ was written amid the altogether unfavorable 
surroundings of grim barracks. Pipe-clay and philosophy are 
not kindly disposed one to the other, and this may be the reason 
why Helmholtz was notified by Poggendorff’s Amna/en in the 
usual way, with regret, that the little essay was not suited to its 
dignified and unventuresome pages. Even in pamphlet form the 
classic lay unheeded. It is true the Physical Society of Berlin had 
heard it read; but looking on it more as a flight of fancy than as 
a summary of what was known, they let its momentous inference 
slip by. In reality, Helmholtz did not seek so much to convince 
the physicists as to secure their aid in forcing an obvious truth 
upon his comrades in medicine and physiology, whostill believed 
in and applied the vitalistic dogmas in utter disregard of the 
natural forces and sciences. That the body is a converter of 
energy, like a tree or a steam-engine, and not a thing apart from 
the rest of creation, a law unto itself, was teaching sorely needed 
by medical men who thought it bad form to count the pulse with 
a repeater, and who never measured a patient's temperature.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


STRENGTH OF Woop.—‘ As a result of nearly 40,000 tests of timber made 
at the laboratory of the Washington University of St. Louis, under the di- 
rection of the forestry division of the Department of Agriculture,” says 
Ratlway Engineering and Mechanics, * the following facts have been deter- 
mined : Seasoned timber is about twice as strong as green timber, but well 
seasoned timber loses its strength with the absorption of moisture ; timbers 
of large sections have equai strength per square inch with small ones when 
they are equally free from blemish; knots are as great a source of weak- 
ness in a column as ina beam; long-leafed pine is stronger than the aver- 
age oak, and bleeding timber does not impair its qualities. It isstated that 
a large amount of chestnut felled in Alabama for the tanbark was allowed 
to rot because its value for railroad ties was not known. The Division of 
Forestry called attention to the superiority of this timber for ties, and the 
wood is now so utilized, with a saving to that region alone of nearly 
$50,000 per year.” 

** SURGEON-CAPTAIN R. H. ELLIOT, of the Indian Medical Service, has re 
cently reinvestigated the value of strychnin as an antidote against snake 
poison in the most thorough manner,” says Nature. ‘“ He experimented 
chiefly with cobra poison, but also with the venom of Russell’s viper and 
the krait, using frogs, lizards, ducks, fowls, hares, guinea-pigs, dogs, goats, 
pigs, and monkeys, as test animals. He confirms the results of Drs. D. D 
Cunningham and A. A. Kanthack, that strychnin is not an antidote against 
snake-poison.”’ 


WHAT is claimed will be the largest gas-holder in the world will shortly 
be in course of erection in Chicago, according to /mdustries and Jron. It 
is ordered by the Chicago Gas Company, and the telescope holder will have 
a capacity of 3,000,000 feet of a four-lift pattern. It will be contained ina 
steel water-tank 165 feet in diameter and 35 feet in height. 


PROFESSOR LUDWIG SCHLAFLI, the well-known Swiss mathematician, has 
just died at Berne, at the age of eighty. In 1853 he was appointed professor 
of mathematics at the University of Berne, where he first acted as privar- 
docent, but some time ago he gave up his post on account of advanced 


years. 









THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


DR. HEBER NEWTON DENIES CHRIST’S 
PHYSICAL RESURRECTION. 


HE Rev. Dr. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls’ Episcopal 
Church, New York City, preached asermon April 21, which 
is sure to call forth strong expressions of dissent from the repre- 
sentatives of orthodox Christianity, both Protestant and Catholic. 
The religious weeklies will doubtless pay their respects to Dr. 
Newton in due time. The secular dailies are in the mean while 
expressing themselves, and, so far, in a condemnatory tone. 
In this sermon Dr. Newton sought to disprove the accepted fact 
of the physical resurrection of Jesus, and announced it as his be- 
lief that only the spirit of Christ survived 
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that flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God; that 
Nature in discarding outworn bodies does not go back and pick 
them up again. In conclusion, Dr. Newton said: 


“Because of all these considerations I am frank to say that for 
one I do not believe the resurrection of Jesus Christ means the 
rising again from the tomb of the actual body laid away there. 
The Church undoubtedly believes it, and its authority is no higher 
than the authority of the disciples. I do believe, and I believe 
strongly, that the record means this: That the spirit of Jesus, in 
the spiritual body, which is the house of the living after death, 
appeared to the disciples, and made the reality of His combined 
life indisputable to them, and thus gave them that faith in the 
power of which they started forth to conquer the world.” 


On the day followving the publication of the sermon, 7he New 
York Sun commented editorially upon it as 





death, and that it was His spiritual body, and 
not His body of flesh and bone, which was 
afterward seen by men and which ascended 
into Heaven. 

It is said that Dr. Newton spoke with un- 
usual earnestness throughout. He stated that 
he would preach upon the same topic the fol- 
lowing Sunday (April 28), and would elabo- 
rate his views. He took for his text Acts i. 
3: “To whom also He showed himself alive 
after his passion by many infallible proofs,” 
and spoke partly as follows. We quote from 
an abstract of the sermon furnished Zhe 
Tribune by Dr. Newton himself : 





“What are we to understand by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from thedead? What 
the Church understands is plain. Without 
doubt the general belief is that there wasa 
physical resurrection—a rising from the tomb 
of the very body of flesh and bones which was 
laid away there after the crucifixion. I have 





follows: 


“The Rev. Dr. Heber Newton of the Epis- 
copal Church reappears at this Easter season 
as a heretic,-after long retirement. In a ser- 
mon preached last Sunday at All Souls’ in 
Madison Avenue, and reported in The 7rzb- 
une, he announced himself as substantially 
a Spiritualist rejecting the doctrine of the 
resurrection of Jesus as taught in the creeds 
of religious orthodoxy, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, and substituting for it an- 
other. ... 

“That we are not wrong in assuming that 
Dr. Newton's theory is that the body of Jesus 
was always a spiritual body in essence, and 
not physical merely as it appeared to men to 
be, seems to be indicated by the supreme im- 
portance he attaches to it as solving funda- 
mental religious doubts which, he confesses, 
had long disturbed his mind. ‘I have had 
my doubts,’ he said, in beginning his ser- 
mon, ‘as you have had; but they have given 
place to a strong conviction, into which I 


held to its belief as long as possible, but no would help you.’ Such a theory, of course, 
superstructure can forget its foundation, and disposes of the difficulties raised by the Epis- 


my reasons for rejecting this belief I propose 

to tell you. Weknow now from our fuller knowledge of the times 
of Jesus Christ that the people and His disciples themselves be- 
lieved not only in immortality, but in an actual physical resurrec- 
tion. I cannot accept the testimony of the disciples. And there 
is the fact that no one saw Him in the act of rising from the tomb 
and passing forth in the same identical form of His earthly body. 
Some will ask me what then became of the body. But I am too 
reverent to speculate about what became of that sacred temple of 
the Divine Spirit. I leave all such irreverent speculations to 
higher ecclesiastical authorities. 

“The language of the records, it is said, implicitly implies the 
resurrection of Christ’s physical body. Thomas, you will recall, 
refused to believe the testimony of the other disciples without 
proof. The proof was vouchsafed to the doubting Thomas. 
This is conclusive, apparently, but we must remember the possi- 
bility of Thomas misunderstanding whatever words were spoken 
in such a moment, and of his misreporting them. The moment 
the idea of absolutely infallible record is abandoned, we can no 
longer pin our faith to any mere statement that stands by itself 
and that is contradicted by the general tenor of therecords. Over 
against any such language there is such a general tenor of the 
description of the appearance of Jesus. Those descriptions are 
of a body wholly differing in its powers from the body which we 
now know. Our bodies cannot appear and disappear at will. 
They cannot pass through closed doors. There is evidently here 
a manifestation of an existence on an entirely different plane 
from that on which we are now living. . . .” 


Dr. Newton further argues that if Jesus arose in his physical 
body, there is no illustration in his resurrection of the change that 
is to pass over us in our resurrection; that our resurrection is not 
to be a rising up from the grave of the body of flesh and bones 
laid away there; that it is clear from Paul's positive statement 


copal heretic McQueary, for instance, touch- 
ing the story of the incarnation, for it makes the birth of Jesus the 
birth of a Spiritual Being only, and separates it wholly from a 
mere physical phenomenon. In another sermon he will explain 
his idea more fully ; but, unquestionably, it is radically opposed to 
the doctrine of the Church and to the Gospel narratives of the res- 
urrection. It is more consistent with the view of spiritualism, 
to which the Rev. Dr. Newton will be welcomed as a hopeful con- 
vert, at the time when it is much in need of such a recruit.” 


The Herald spoke of Dr. Newton’s sermon as follows: 


“The same theory was advanced by many in the early history 
of the Christian Church. Indeed, so numerous were the holders 
of this belief that at one time they were classified as a distinct 
sect called the Docetics, and under that name they were anath- 
ematized by the Church’s councils. The theory has been revived 
occasionally, and has always been unqualifiedly condemned by 
the Church. For that reason it is fair to suppose that like action 
will be attempted in the case of Dr. Newton.” 


Disclaiming for itself any purpose or desire to enter into a con- 
troversy either with Dr. Newton on the one side or with the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church on the other, respecting the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body, Zhe 7zmes says: 


“Dr. Newton, in his sermon last Sunday, took pains to affirm 
that the doctrine he was preaching on this subject, from the pu!- 
pit of a Protestant Episcopal church, was not only not the doc- 
trine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, but was diametrically 
opposed to that doctrine. He said that he for his part did not 
believe what ‘the Church undoubtedly believes.’ 

“This raises a question, not in the least of theological contro- 
versy, but of personal good faith and morality. Theologians and 
moralists and gentlemen may differ to the end of time about what 
constitutes ‘the resurrection of the body.’ But theologians 
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and moralists and gentlemen will agree that when a man finds 
that he not only disbelieves the doctrines of the Church of which 
he is a minister, but finds it imposed upon him to attack that 
doctrine in public, his clear duty is to leave the ministry of that 
Church. If he remains in its ministry and attacks its doctrines 
from its own pulpit, it is not‘ heresy’ that he is guilty of, so much 
as a far more substantial offense that will be recognized as an 
offense by people whose personal respect for him would not be 
affected in the least by any views whatever which he might hold 
and in his individual capacity promulgate, about the resurrection 
of the body, or about any other theological dogma.” 

By a coincidence there appears in The Independent of the cur- 
rent week the second of a series of articles by Randolph H. 
McKim, D.D., a prominent Episcopalian of Philadelphia, on the 
“ Resurrection of the Body,” in which the very points raised by Dr. 
Newton are discussed. The views of Dr. McKim, in their gen- 
eral tenor, would seem to be in accordance with those of Dr. 
Newton. He maintains, as does the latter, that “Jesus and his 
Apostles did not teach the resurrection of the flesh.” The belief 
is asserted that “not one single particle of the body that is laid in 
the tomb will be raised from it in the resurrection.” But the 
body, as God’s handiwork, is sacred and will be raised again in 
a new, glorified, and spiritualized form. Dr. McKim does not, 
indeed, give definite expression as to his belief concerning the 
precise nature of the body of Christ after the resurrection—the 
point on which Dr. Newton lays so much stress. What he does 
say is this: 

“Now we observe a marvelous change in the embodiment of 
Christ after his resurrection. His body was not subject to the 
same laws as before. On the other hand, it possessed new 
powers and new characteristics. He was recognizable, but only 
after careful observation. He lived in a new sphere. He no 
longer dwelt with his disciples, but only appeared to them on 
certain occasions. During those forty days his body was appar- 
ently in a progressive process of glorification; at first linked on 
to the natural life at certain points, but gradually relieved from 
these bonds till at length, when completely spiritualized, it could 


no longer linger on earth but rose into the heavens. So perhaps 
it will be with us.” 


STONEWALL JACKSON’S CONSCIENTIOUS- 
NESS. 


( “STONEWALL” JACKSON’S extreme con- 

scientiousness and his rigorous observance of the Sabbath 
often subjected him to the charge of religious fanaticism. He 
never traveled on Sunday, never took his mail from the post- 
office nor permitted a letter of his own to travel on that day, if 
he could help it. In his opinion, any organization that exacted 
secular labor of its employees on the Lord’s Day was a violator 
of God’s law, and hence he believed it was wrong for the Govern- 


ment to carry the mails on Sunday. Among his last letters were’ 


two to influential friends, urging them to use every effort with 
the Confederate Congress to repeal the law requiring the carry- 


ing of the mails on Sunday. For fifteen years he avoided Sab- 


bath mails. 


These things we learn from an article by Mrs. Jackson, the 
widow of the General, which appears in The St. Louis Christian 


ldvocate. We here quote a part of what Mrs. Jackson says of 
her husband : 


“So scrupulous was he in the performance of his duties that he 
would not neglect even the smallest, saying, ‘One instance would 
be a precedent for another, and thus my rules would be broken 
down.’ After his conscience decided upon questions of right and 
wrong, his resolution and independence enabled him to carry out 
his principles with a total disregard of the opinions of the world. 

Che fear of the Lord was the only fearhe knew. After profess- 
ing his faith in Christ, he set his face against all worldly con- 
‘ormity, giving up dancing, theater-going, and every amusement 
that had a tendency to lead his heart away from holy things. 
When a question was raised as to the right or wrong of indul- 
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gences which many consider innocent, he would say pleasantly : 
‘Well, I know it is not wrong not to do it, so I am going to be on 
the safe side.’ His rule was never to make any compromise with 
his principles. But there was not a particle of asceticism or 
gloom in his religion. It shed perpetual sunshine upon his life, 
and his cheerful serenity was like the full-flowing of a placid 
stream. ... 

“He was once asked what was his understanding of the Bible 
command to be ‘instant in prayer,’ and to‘ pray without ceasing.’ 
His reply was, ‘I can give you my idea of it by illustration, if 
you will allow it, and will not think I am setting myself up asa 
model for others. I have so fixed the habit in my own mind that 
I never raise a glass of water to my lips without lifting my heart 
to God in thanks and prayer for the water of life. Then when 
we take our meals, there is the grace. Whenever I drop a letter 
in the post-office, I send a petition along with it for God's bless- 
ing upon its mission and the person to whom it is sent. When I 
break the seal of a letter just received, I stop to ask God to pre- 
pare me for its contents, and make it a messenger of good. 
When I go to my class-room and await the arrangement of the 
cadets in their places, that is my time to intercede with God for 
them. And so in every act of the day I have made the practise 
habitual.’ ‘And don’t you sometimes forget to do this?’ asked 
his friend. ‘I can hardly say that I do; the habit has become 
almost as fixed as to breathe.’ 

“While Major Jackson laid down the most stringent rules for 
his own governance, he never forced his convictions upon others. 
His crystalline truthfulness was so conspicuous that a friend once 
playfully represented to him that his needless precision interfered 
with the graces of consecration, and that he laid as much stress 
upon truth in the most insignificant words or actions of his daily 
life as in the most solemn and important. He said he was per- 
fectly aware of this, but he chose to sacrifice all minor charms to 
the paramount one of absolute truth. He weighed his lightest 
utterances in the ‘balances of the sanctuary.’” 





THE POPE AND THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


HE Pope’s late letter to the English people, inviting them 
bodily into the hospitable doors of the Roman Catholic 
Church, is spoken of by Mr. G. W. Smalley, in 7he 7rzbune, as 
an address made up of “amiable aspirations, of civilities and of 
appeals to the English people, of such a nature and embodied in 
such language as to show how little His Holiness really under- 
stands the nation which he seeks to reunite to Rome.” We quote 
further what Mr. Smalley has to say about the attitude of the 
English people in this relation, as follows: 


“No doubt this ‘Apostollic Epistle,’ as it is entitled, represents 
the limit of concessions which the Pope is ready to make. There 
is not one which English Protestants will hold valid. If there 
were, the Romanizing movement in this country has spent its 
force, nor had it, when at its height, any hold on the great body 
of the English people. The Pope now indicates certain points of 
agreement or of sympathy between himself and the English. 
Not one of them is dogmatic orecclesiastical; they relate to social 
reforms, to morals and to other matters of which no religion and 
no church has any monopoly. He denounces Rationalism; ap- 
proves of orphan asylums: preaches continence; felicitates the 
English on their strict observance of Sunday and their respect for 
the Bible, neither of them strong points at Rome; stands up for 
sectarian schools under priestly control; insists with untiring 
iteration on the efficacy of prayer; quotes the Scripture and the 
Fathers of the Church, and finally approaches, with a cautious 
step, the perilous subject of unity. All the rest is mere embroid- 
ery; this is of substance and is the crux of the whole subject. 
Why, then, should it be thought worth while to publish this long 
exhortation, when unity is still, as it ever will be to the Papal 
mind, a mere synonym for submission? That is what the Eng- 
lish will find underlying all these rhetorical endearments. Eng- 
land is invited to resume the yoke which she cast off in the Six- 
teenth Century. One inducement, indeed, is offered. A prayer 
to the Blessed Virgin is appended to the letter, and to those who 
shall piously recite this prayer an indulgence of three hundred 
days is granted. It would be difficult to suggest any method by 
which the memories of the great Reformation could be called up 
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more vividly. The letter throughout bears eloquent and some- 
times affecting witness to the fervency of the Pope’s faith and 
to his spiritual sincerity; but he has been ill-advised, indeed, 
whether by Cardinal Vaughan or others, touching the true condi- 
tion of the English soul and the means by which the mind or 
conscience of this Protestant people is to be approached.” 





A SHY AT MADAME BLAVATSKY. 


HE appearance of Mr. Walter Leaf’s ‘““A Modern Priestess 
of Isis,” which is a translation from the Russian of So- 
lovyoff, an elaborate work treating of the life and professions of 
the famous apostle of theosophy, calls forth from Zhe Literary 
WVorld, Boston, some caustic remarks. This paper thinks that 
to the serious student Mr. Leaf’s three-hundred-page book will 
seem very much like a vast apparatus for the breaking of a but- 
terfly. It continues: 


“The aim of this book, which gives a great deal of information 
about her and her companions, both carnal and astral, seems to 
be to clear the skirts of the Society of Psychical Research from 
participation with her in her vagaries, though the book also gives 
some explanation of the remarkable success of her impostures. 
The Russian author also gives vivid descriptions of the mingled 
qualities of her nature, her subtle craft and reckless audacity, 
her intellectual vigor and elastic vitality, her genuine donhomie, 
affectionateness, and (on occasion) persuasive pathos. Probably 
none buta Russian could have done thissowell. In an appendix 
the Russian biographer shows how Mme. Blavatsky’s books were 
made up of a hodgepodge of wholesale plagiarism, nearly all her 
statements and assertions being taken almost at random from 
modern books on Buddhism and various allied subjects—the 
whole making a morass of chronology and linguistics. 

“ Nevertheless we predict that as long as Western and Eastern 
peoples remain as ignorant of each other as they now are, such 
personages as Mme. Blavatsky will from time to time flourish like 
mushrooms on deadtimber. A few more Parliaments of Religion 
and fresh translations of original texts, with some knowledge and 
perspective of chronology and development, will create an atmos- 
phere in which a certain kind of human microbe and parasite 
now existent cannot live. Furthermore, Tibet is getting to be 
too well explored for either ‘Mahatmas’ or ‘Lives of Issa’ to be 
‘discovered’ there any longer.” 


RELIGIOUS BREVITIES. 


THREE centuries ago when the Japanese had won a victory in Koreathey 
sent home the ears of 3,600 victims of the war as a trophy of their success. 
Now the best steamers of the Japanese Government are put at the service 
of the Red Cross Society, and as much care is taken of the Chinese sick and 
wounded as of the Japanese. What has caused the change? Surely nothing 
else than the Gospel of Christ. The result is due to the civilizing power of 
the Cross, the mightiest force in all human history.—7he Christian Jntelli- 
gencer. 

THE enlargement and development of the Salvation Army and its sphere 
of work—the subtle changes gradually taking place in its manners and its 
methods—cannot fail to interest every thoughtful Christian observer. 
Less and less is it looked askance at by the habitues of the cushioned pew; 
more and more does it receive the cooperation of the cultured Christian 
pastor.— Zhe St. Louis Observer. 


To our way of thinking it is not good advice to counsel young ministers 
“to plan their lives so that their later years may be devoted to some other 
occupation than the pastorate.’’ A minister should have a single eye tohis 
calling. Oneof the surest recipes for failure in the ministry is for a min- 
ister to plan to follow some other occupation if he fails. He will be pretty 
sure to fail.— 7he Watchman. 


SOME sermons that one hears suggest Dr. Candlish’s criticism: ‘‘ This 
sermon consisted of an introduction which might have been spared, a 
second part which dealt not with the text, and aconclusion which concluded 
nothing.”"—7he Mid-Continent. 


A LARGE audience might be attracted through mere curiosity in some 
churches, if the pastor would only announce some day that on the next Sab- 
bath he was going to open upthe Scriptures and show what was in them.— 
The Midland. 


THERE is a science of God and a science of man, the last included in the 
first ; but man is not the real God of science, and science cannot be the real 
God of man.—Christian Register. 


WHEN the world devotesas muchtimeto the management of fast tongues 
as it does to the management of fast horses, we will begin to look for the 
first streaks of the millennial dawn.— Young Men's Era. 
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BISMARCK’S CHRISTIANITY. 


ISMARCK has frequently throughout his career made refer- 
ence to ‘the governing and guiding power of Almighty 
God.” The Christian Advocate (M. E.) says that “many per 
sons are sorely perplexed at these obviously honest references. 
Such persons are quoted as saying of Bismarck: “ Here is a ma: 
who admits that in the course of his diplomatic career he occa 
sionally deviated from the truth; a man who has exhibited the 
most bitter hostility to his political and other foes; who has not 
practised total abstinence except when compelled to do so by his 
doctor’s orders; and who has had large investments in distil- 
leries. How can it be that he thinks himself a Christian, and at 
times seems to be so devout?” Whereon 7he Christian Advo- 
cate remarks: 


“These things would be incapable of even a plausible harmony 
with anything worthy the name of Christianity were it not for the 
modification of conscience as a guide, by environment, the spirit 
of the age, and the traditions of loyalty, fidelity, and prerogative 
of kings. Many forget that Germany, in all these respects and 
some others, is practically where many of the best Christians that 
ever lived were, in England and this country, one hundred and 
fifty years ago. Bismarck knows nothing of the views of these 
things held by a great multitude. Hehas identified himself with 
the Empire of Germany ; feels that in his relation to the Emperor 
he was part of a great providential plan; and whatever we may 
say with regard to the use of ardent spirits, he believes, as the 
Scotch Presbyterians did till recently, and many of them do still, 
as the English people did, with few exceptions, in the time of 
Wesley, and as many of them do still, that they are a blessing 
from Almighty God, and, when used in what they call moderation, 
are to be received with thanksgiving. 

“Bismarck as a professed Christian has always been consistent 
with his own theories. Less than twenty years ago, when he 
was insulted in the Reichstag, he cried out: ‘You may insult me 
as a man and, as a Christian, I will pocket the affront; but so 
long as I stand here to represent the Emperor, I will strike a 
striker and insult an insulter.’ 

“Transfer Bismarck’s conscience and mental furnishing to this 
country, and he would be a conscientious enemy to most of the 
good things we have here until his changed situation had brought 
about a transformation in his views. Transfer a mind educated 
under our principles and trained in the Methodist view of ques- 
tions involved in the career, personal and official, of Bismarck, to 
his brain, and he would fall on his knees, if he is a sincere man, 
and pray God to forgive him. 

“Some may say: What then is the Christian’s guide if such 
extremes can exist? We answer: As to his dzsfosztion, it is 
the Holy Spirit; as to his judgment of particular acts, it is his 
conscience ; and a true Christian must follow the judging part of 
his conscience, even if it be wrong. Saul of Tarsus followed the 
judging part of his conscience when it was terribly astray. Jesus 
and Paul both recognized this principle: Jesus, when He said, 
‘Judge not, that ye be not judged,’ and Paul, when he treated at 
so great length the relation of individual conduct to individual 
conscience. 

“But some one will say: ‘Is not the Holy Spirit promised to 
guide us into all truth?’ It is, into all truth necessary for our 
salvation, and the accomplishment of the special work God de- 
signs for us. George Whitefield was guided by the Holy Spirit: 
John Wesley was guided by the Holy Spirit; the former went 
into high Calvinism, the latter into moderate Arminianism. 
Christians of every name sing ‘Lead, Kindly Light.’ John H 
Newman wrote that hymn about the time that he was going from 
the Church of England into the Roman Catholic Church. ‘The 
Quakers make the most of the kindly Light, and go to the othe: 
extreme, and will not sing Newman’s hymn or any other. 

“We do not teach that it was the Holy Spirit that made White 
field a Calvinist, or John Wesley an Arminian; but that while the 
one by the operations of his own mental constitution and the cir- 
cumstances by which he was surrounded went into Calvinis™, 
and the other into Arminianism, the Holy Spirit was guidi: 
them both into all truth necessary for their salvation, and fillin 
them with such dispositions and affording them such supports as 
were best adapted to fit them for the most effective use of their 
abilities and opportunities for the promotion of the kingdom of 
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Christ, and also to work in them a meekness to become partakers 
of the inheritance of the sons in light. 

“These are the views which, without the destruction of funda- 
mental truth, will protect us from harsh judgment and bigotry.” 


YOUNG MEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


-T°HE discussion started by Mr. Edward W. Bok on the rea- 
sons why a larger number of young men are not found in 
the churches, is still in progress. Rev. Dr. W. H. Roberts, 
Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian General Assembly, undertakes 
to prove that the disproportion between the number of men in 
the churches and the number of women is not, by any means, a 
uew feature in the life of the Church, and cannot therefore be 
cited as having any special significance at his time. He says: 

“There is to-day a larger proportion of men in the membership 
of the Protestant churches of America than at any previous time 
during the present century. Theclose of the Eighteenth Century 
was characterized by lamentable declensions both as to faith and 
morals in all society, especially among men. A change for the 
better began with the great revivals of religion extending over 
the period from 1799 to 1801. Since that time the progress of 
the Church in numbers and power has been marked by an in- 
creasing influence over the male portion of the nation.” 

The Cumberland Presbyterian thinks there has been a change 
for the better in recent years, and in support of its belief cites the 
following facts: 

‘Nearly a thousand of the choicest and most intellectual young 
men in the whole land go annually to Northfield and spend two 
weeks in Bible study under Mr. Moody, and thousands of others 
attend the various Summer schools for Bible instruction. The 
Y. M. C. A., the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and similar organi- 
zations, the Christian Endeavor societies, Young People’s Unions, 
and Epworth Leagues number in their ranks other thousands of 
young men who are loyal to Christ. Large numbers are every 
year being added to this goodly company.” 


MANITOBA’S PAROCHIAL. SCHOOLS. 


HE issue raised between the Dominion Government of 
Canada and the Government of Manitoba on the parochial 
sche! question (THe Literary Dicest, April 13, p. 714), threat- 
ens te precipitate a long and bitter religious controversy upon the 
country. The question will come up again before the Manitoba 
Legislature in May, when it will be seen whether the order of the 
Dominion Government that the parochial schools be restored and 
the public fund divided will be complied with, or whether, as has 
been threatened, it will be defied. Judging from newspaper re- 
ports, the people of Manitoba are in no mood to yield in this 
matter. 

The sentiment of the Protestant religious Press generally is, of 
course, favorable to the Manitoban side of the dispute. 7khe 
North and West says: 

“If we mistake not, this fresh outbreak over the school question 


Ww 


vill strengthen the feeling in favor of Canadian independence 
which has been slowly gaining a foothold for years; for the class 
Whose loyalty to the crown has been most pronounced is the class 
most deeply grieved by this decision.” 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate (Meth. Epis., Chi- 
ago), sees in it a revival of the old struggle between English 
Protestantism and French Romanism. It says: 

“That battle is hottest in the Quebec region, where feeling is 
at white heat nearly all the time. Those who talk about union 

etween Canada and the United States should take into account 
'€ necessary absorption of the French Romanist element which 
‘ Now causing this Manitoban trouble with its unrepublican and 
un-American school claims.” 

The Presbyterian Review (Toronto, Canada) is apprehensive 
that the controversy will lead to serious results—perhaps to a 
revolutionary outbreak : 
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“It threatens to disturb the harmony that has reigned among 
us, to set one portion of the people against another, and create a 
divided community. It is probable an appeal will be made to 
the people of the land in the matter. It behoves us to be calm, 
and trustful that when the time comes for us to give our vote 
upon this vital issue, we may be led to a right decision. It is 
not a time for words, but for faith and prayer. Let our duty be 
first to God, and then to our country. Let us not fear the results. 
‘The Lord reigneth.’” 


The Christian Guardian of Toronto sums up the situation in 
these words: 


“It seems extraordinary that any one, however partizan, should 
have the boldness to deny that the object of the ‘remedial order’ 
is to establish the Roman Catholic schools in Manitoba as they 
were before 1890. It explicitly declares that it seems requisite, to 
meet the requirements of the case, to give to the Roman Cath- 
olics in Manitoba these three things: 

“*(a) The right to build, maintain, equip, manage, conduct, 
and support Roman Catholic schools in the manner provided for 


’ by the said statutes which were repealed by the two Acts of 1890 


aforesaid. 

“*(6) The right to share proportionately in any grant made out 
of the public funds for the purpose of education. 

“*(c) The right of exemption of such members of the Roman 
Catholic Church as contributors to such Roman Catholic schools 
from all payment or contribution to the support of any other 
schools.’” 


The Roman Catholic view of the matter is thus presented 
briefly by Zhe Western Watchman of St. Louis: 


“If we lived in Manitoba we should be on the side of Abp. 
Langevin. We must remember that Manitoba is a part and par 
cel of a monarchy, and there are no such schools as ‘public’ or 
‘popular’ in that country. They are all government schools, and 
the Government of England recognizes religion in education. 
Such being the case, the Catholics have a right to their pro-rata of 
funds for their schools. If those Orangemen of Manitoba like 
our public school system, let them adopt our form of government 
in its entirety.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Dean of Rochester was accorded a very warm welcome on his return 
to Rochester from his visit to the United States. The bells in the cathedral 
rang out and the citizens cheered repeatedly as the Dean drove through the 
crowded streets. In thanking the reception committee the Dean's first 
words were of the hospitality and great kindness which had been extended 
to him onall sides during his American tour. The proceeds of his lectures, 
some $2,500, will be given to the Cathedral Restoration Fund. 


The Christian Uplook, of Buffalo, does not regard Bishop Fallows’s temper- 
ance “salon” with much favor. It says: *t We have yet to discover in it asingle 
uplifting element. It plays saloon with make-believe drinks. It offers to 
men and boys a lounging-place whose chief moral attraction is the aito- 
gether negative one that-a man can’t get any alcoholic drink on the 
premises.”” 


ACCORDING to one of the Methodist papers which has interviewed twelve 
out of the fourteen Methodist Episcopal Bishops who are now in this 
country, eight are in favor of the common cup at the communion, one de- 
clined to give his opinion, two thought it a matter of no importance, and 
one had not settled his mind upon the subject. 


THE Rev. John M‘Neill’s capacity for pithy utterances seems to be in- 
herited by his eldest son. Hearing with disappointment that his father was 
not coming home direct but was taking India on the way, Johnnie wrote 
from Merchiston Castle Schcol, ‘* Dear father, life is short; let us spend it 
together.” 


NEARLY all the religious papers have abandoned the blanket-sheet form 
and adopted the more comely and convenient quarto size. One of the last 
to ‘come over to the majority’ is 7he Southern Presbyterian, one of the 
oldest and most conservative religious papers in the South. 


The Baptist Union, of Chicago, the official organ of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America, has a “ Christian Culture” department edited 
by Henry C. Vedder, formerly of Zhe Examiner, and now Professor of 
Church History in Crozier Seminary. 


THE past year has been a specially prosperous one in the Baptist churches 
in this country. The steady advance in the denomination is to be seen in 
the gain of 140,433 members, while the increase in the number of ordained 
ministers is nearly 2,000. 


REV. J. J. KEENE, President of the Roman Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, delivered a lecture recently in which he remarked that the three 
enemies of American civilization are ‘‘Cesarism, Nationalism, and Sec- 
tarianism.”’ 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


WHAT EUROPE THINKS OF BISMARCK. 


OR the past few weeks the European papers have been filled 
with comments upon Bismarck—caricatures of Bismarck, 

old and new—portraits and autographs of Bismarck. Several 
publications have asked men of note to give their opinion of the 
Old Chancellor, receiving replies which show a great divergence 
of opinion. Here and there some jealousy of his fame is appar- 
ent. His enemies are not sparing in their censure; his friends 
are wildly enthusiastic. 
admiration. 


The artists are most extravagant in 
Leon Cavalla, the composer of “‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” compares Bismarck’s genius with that of a sculptor who 
creates an imperishable piece of work out of a granite block. 
Ambroise Thomas, born in Metz, says that, though his birthplace 
lies in the annexed territory, he cannot help bowing to the genius 
of the retired statesman. 
review of the mass of comments gathered by periodicals of note, 
and we must restrict ourselves to a few of the most pithy re- 
marks. Here are a few from the Gegenwart, Berlin: 


CesARE Lomproso, the well-known Italian criminologist: “Ifa 
powerful Minister of State who relentlessly advances the interests 
of his own class may be called great, then Bismarck is a great 
man. But there are different phases of greatness. Between 
Cavour, who almost freed his, country and knew how to direct it 
without resorting to force, or Gladstone, who prevented an Irish 
revolution, gave up the Ionian Islands in the height of his power, 
and fell because he put through a law against intemperance, and 
Bismarck who, with the help of half a million of soldiers and in 
union with his Emperor, set one class against another—between 
these, history will give the palm to Cavour and Gladstone.” 

HENRYK SINKIEWICZ, Polish patriot: “Like an actor who does 
not create his part, but infuses his individual genius into it, he 
has known how to stamp his work with his own individuality, 
until his wondering contemporaries regarded him rather as the 
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BISMARCK: “Sire, the kick that is brushed away by your august hand is 


an honor.’’—La Silhouette, Paris. 
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father than the executor of the work for which destiny intended 
him. Germany needed such a man to unite her, but his spirit 
cannot remain with them in future.” 


Henry STANLEY, the African explorer: ‘ Bismarck is neither : 
Cromwell nor a Pitt, but if wecan imagine a happy mixture of th« 
qualities of both, we will get at something like Bismarck. Just 
the kind of person we need to-day in England.” 


GEORGE BRANDES, Danish historian: ‘Bismarck is indeed a 
blessing for Germany, although he is not a benefactor of the 
human race. He is to the Germans what a pair of strong glasses 
is to a short-sighted person. It is a pity that they need them 
But, as a Dane, I cannot be expected to have a very good opin- 
ion of Bismarck. He certainly has not benefited Denmark.” 


ProFEssOk SCHAEPMAN, Leyden, according to the Zuzd Ho/.- 
lander: “He has done his work with such intellectual strength 
such courage, so prudently, that he is equaled by few of the men 
lauded in history. I cannot judge the internal construction o! 
the German Empire, but to all outward appearance he has made 
it truly prosperous and stable. He has given sayings to the Ger- 
mans which will always remain with them, yet his letters show a 
heart as tender as that of an ordinary person. He is too great 
to be judged by us: leave him to history and to his work.” 


The French give Bismarck oa the whole what they call “a good 
Press,” acknowledging his greatness. A few speak of him as ; 


“fallen” man, and hope that his work will not last; and occasion 


ally one meets with some dissatisfaction because the Iron Chance! 
lor is honored outside of hiscountry. But the Reichstag is unive: 

sally condemned, as may be seen by the accompanying cartoon 

We take the following opinions from the Newe Wiener Journal, 
Vienna, which restricted its inquiries chiefly to persons of French 
extraction : 


GENERAL CoMTE pU BarAIL, ex-Minister of War: ‘Since the 
fall of Bismarck the relations between France and Germany have 
improved. It is to be hoped that not only his person, but also 
the spirit in which he managed Germany’s foreign politics, are 
removed for good. One thing is certain: We will never forget.” 


Comte DE Morny, Ambassador: ‘‘Asa Frenchman, I will re- 
frain from giving an opinion of his political work. I have a high 
admiration for his genius as a statesman, and am astonished that 
the Reichstag failed to remember what he has done for Germany 
I do not understand the Germans, I really cannot understand 
them.” 


MapaMeE Apam: “As long as he was in power I hated him, and 
this hatred made me watch all his actions. I endeavored 
arouse my soul from its patriotic agony, and experienced ex 
traordinary pleasure whenever I discovered something mean or 
paltry in him. ‘This man is not great,’ I said to myself; ‘his 
character is not as strong as his influence. The colossus has feet 


of clay, and will fall. He Aas fallen!” 


American Bismarck-worship evidently does not find favor in 
France, to judge by the following. M. F. 
Revue Bleue, Paris, says: 


Amouretti, in the 


“The German caricaturists picture Prince Bismarck with three 
solitary hairs on the crown of his otherwise bald head; I do not 
suppose that the descendants of Washington meant to refer to tlhe 
pleasantries of the A/adderadatsch or Kikeriki by sending the 
Prince a lock of hair from the head of Washington. The incident 
must be regarded as homage rendered by the representatives 
the hero of American independence to the principal founder 
German unity. But it should be remembered that all those who 
became the makers of their people are not equally beneficent, and 
that it is not necessary to violate the rights of other nations in 
order to restore the right of existence to one.” 





NICARAGUA is likely to become a second Egypt. England has taken p 
session of the Customs Department of the little Republic, and will hard 5 
give it up without a display of force by some other Powers. The United 
States will hardly feel equal to the task of making war upon Great Britan 
single-handed. As, however, the French-German-Russian enfenfe is s 
to be aimed against England, who is trying to come to terms with Japa! 
the exclusion of every one else, Nicaragua may yet profit by the inter: 
tional dissatisfaction manifested against the ‘* Queen of the Sea.” 
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HAWAII’S DANGER. 


HE world has had a foretaste of what enterprising Ameri- 
cans can do if they are given a chance. Hawaii was a 
kingdom under a native dynasty. Some enterprising country- 
men of ours saw that these islands were ready to become the 
property of whosoever was bold enough to take them. The 
Americans overthrew the native Government and established 
themselves masters, forming a new republic in which no one was 
allowed to vote who did not swear fealty to the new régzme. 
But danger besets our countrymen, not only from the natives, but 
also from abroad. Japan, successful in her struggle with China, 
will not favor a Government which refuses citizen-rights to 
Japanese emigrants, and already there is talk in Tokyo of an ex- 
pedition to the Hawaiian Islands. The /afan Gazette, Yoko- 
hama, in discussing the chances of the Hawaiian Republic, says: 


“That Republic is foredoomed to early extinction. The white 
population in a total of over 90,000 cannot, inclusive of those born 
on the islands and of those still retaining their own nationality, 
be more than 10,000. About one fifth of these are Americans, 
and it is this small section, supported by a few Englishmen, Ger- 
mans, and Norwegians, which has set up the present republic. 
There are a large number of whites diametrically opposed to the 
present system; that alone is a sufficient proof of instability. 
But there are other and more dangerous factors. The natives, 
comprising 35,000, are all hostile to the existing 7¢gzme, and are 
likely to give constant trouble. But most dangerous of all are 
the Japanese. In 1890 they numbered 12,360, principally male 
adults. Since then they have been considerably augmented. 
American newspapers place their number at 26,000. This is 
probably too high a figure, but 20,000 will not be very far wrong. 
The great difference between these laborers and the Hawaiian 
natives is that they are mostly men in their prime, and therefore 
would, in case of a rise, form a very powerful force. They are 
unrepresented in the republic, they have no votes, and are al- 
lowed none of the privileges which the revolutionists arrogated to 
themselves. They cannot then be well-disposed to the Govern- 
ment, and that Government cannot, with so many antagonistic 
forces constantly undermining its influence, be permanent. Nor 
can Hawaii be properly governed except it be taken in hand by 
a foreign power. There are only two who could interfere, and 
probably only one that will. The United States Government ob- 
jects, rightly enough, to acquiring foreign possessions, and with 
so huge a continent to work upon it would be the essence of un- 
wisdom for Americans to go abroad to seek new territories. But 
Japan is differently circumstanced. She requires an outlet for 
her surplus population, an outlet the conquest she is now achiev- 
ing will not afford. For the districts she is appropriating from 
China are either too poverty-stricken or too populous to offer in- 
ducements to the class of men Japan is so anxious tosend abroad. 
The Hawaiian Islands, on the. other hand, would be an ideal 
acquisition. The climate is admirably suited to Japanese con- 
stitutions, and the work of a kind peculiarly adapted to Japanese 
peasant labor. And the twenty thousand Japanese have as much 
right to overthrow the present Government by force as that 
Government had to depose the former queen. Should they care 
to go to such lengths the question of electoral privileges will 
afford a sound argument on which to base peremptory demands. 
The white rulers of Hawaii and their friends in San Francisco are 
not slow to detect the danger.” 


The Gazette here quotes from The San Francisco Bulletin, 
which also recognizes the danger of the young republic, and says 
among other things: 


; “The negotiation of a treaty between Japan and the United 
States, which places Japan in the latter country under the ‘most 
tavored nation clause,’ gives force to the Japanese claim to suf- 
irage. They very naturally argue that if their countrymen are 
placed on an equality with Europeans in the United States, they 
have a right to similar considerations in Hawaii. On the other 
hand, the Hawaiian Government may contend that the Japanese 
have had no training to fit them for the duties of citizenship. A 
part of their political creed is a kind of right-or-wrong devotion 
to the Mikado. Their King can do no wrong. The problem 
presented for consideration by the Hawaiian Government is not 
the extension of suffrage to a docile minority, but a truculent 
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majority. The 26,000 Japanese laborers in the islands, nearly all 
adult males, could, if they should act together, in a short time 
take the Government out of the hands of American residents, 
This is an American as well as a Hawaiian question.” 


THE WILDE-QUEENSBERRY CASE. 


ONDON is at this writing the scene of a criminal trial which 
for basely sensational and unsavory elements has never 
been surpassed. It is the trial of Oscar Wilde, a man chiefly 
known for his open ridicule of all established rules of morality, who 
was reported to be in close communion with persons addicted to 
a vice which, according to Scripture, led to the utter extermination 
of whole races through the wrath of the Almighty. Fascinating 
in his conversation and of extremely polished manners, Mr. 
Wilde exercised a strong influence over young men of the class 
which neither spin nor sew, but as he was not absolutely known 
to practise what he preached, the gay circles of society were open 
to him. Careful parents, however, were little pleased with the 
influence which he exercised over their sons, and thought of a 
means to render him harmless. The task, as is known, fell to 
the lot of the Marquis of Queensberry, a man noted for his sport- 
ing propensities, and by no means straitlaced in his ideas. Lord 
Queensberry, to save his son from baneful influences, accused 
Oscar Wilde of committing the vice, and the modern philosopher 
had no alternative but to bring a suit for libel. It ended, as is 
known, in hisarrest. The English Press, whose columns were at 
Mr. Wilde's disposal for fifteen years or more, now condemns him 
altogether. Zhe Daly Telegraph, London, says: 


““We have had enough, and more than enough, of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde, who has been the means of inflicting upon public patience 
during this recent episode as much moral damage of the most 
offensive and repulsive kind as any single individual could well 
cause. If the general concern were only with the man himself— 
his spurious brilliancy, inflated egotism, diseased vanity, cultivated 
affectation, and shameless disavowal of all morality—the best way 
would be to dismiss him without another word. But Oscar Wilde 
and those who imitated him have partly succeeded in founding a 
new style or school of ethical and literary principle. If there 
were people who could not admire the beauty of our floral world 
without going into pretended raptures over a sunflower, or a lily, 
or finding the crown of creation in a green picotee, that could be 
very well dealt with by satire and laughter. The superfine ‘ Art’ 
which admits no moral duty and laughs at the established phrases 
of right and wrong, is the visible enemy of natural affections, the 
domestic joys, the sanctity and sweetness of home. A nation 
profits and prospers by precisely those national qualities which 
these innovations deride.” 


The Whitehall Review, London, declares that the vice of 
which Oscar Wilde is accused is very common in Loudon, espe- 
cially among the wealthy, but the police receive no encourage- 
ment in tracing offenders. Concerning the publication of the 
proceedings during the trial, Zhe Whitehall Review says: 


“The result of the trial has afforded certain newspapers an 
opportunity for delivering themselves of what appears to us to be 
unadulterated cant. The very journals that have distinguished 
themselves by much too verbatim reports are surely a little 
Pharisaical in subsequently inveighing against the present prac- 
tise of the Press reporting cases of this nature. One journal re- 
marks that there are ‘casual readers’ who are ‘unfortunately at- 
tracted by cases of evil notoriety,’ and one result of suppression 
of the reports in papers such as the one we quote from would be 
to ‘secure a larger market for their unscrupulousrivals.’ For the 
‘casual readers’ therefore the ‘Special Report.’ It will scarcely 
be believed that the journal to which we refer actually suggests 
that power should be given to the judges to prohibit the publica- 
tion of the evidence in objectionable cases, and goes on to re- 
mark that ‘if Mr. Justice Collins had had such a power and had 
used it, we make bold to say he would have received, as he would 
have deserved, universal approbation and thankfulness.” 


The Whitehall Review also believes that there are hardly 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


WHAT EUROPE THINKS OF BISMARCK. 


OR the past few weeks the European papers have been filled 
with comments upon Bismarck—caricatures of Bismarck, 

old and new—portraits and autographs of Bismarck. Several 
publications have asked men of note to give their opinion of the 
Old Chancellor, receiving replies which show a great divergence 
of opinion. Here and there some jealousy of his fame is appar- 
ent. His enemies are not sparing in their censure; his friends 
are wildly enthusiastic. The artists are most extravagant in 
admiration. Leon Cavalla, the composer of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” compares Bismarck’s genius with that of a sculptor who 
creates an imperishable piece of work out of a granite block. 
Ambroise Thomas, born in Metz, says that, though his birthplace 
lies in the annexed territory, he cannot help bowing to the genius 


of the retired statesman. It is impossible to give an adequate ° 


review of the mass of comments gathered by periodicals of note, 
and we must restrict ourselves to a few of the most pithy re- 
marks. Here are a few from the Gegenwart, Berlin: 


CESARE Lomsroso, the well-known Italian criminologist: “Ifa 
powerful Minister of State who relentlessly advances the interests 
of his own class may be called great, then Bismarck is a great 
man. But there are different phases of greatness. Between 
Cavour, who almost freed his. country and knew how to direct it 
without resorting to force, or Gladstone, who prevented an Irish 
revolution, gave up the Ionian Islands in the height of his power, 
and fell because he put through a law against intemperance, and 
Bismarck who, with the help of half a million of soldiers and in 
union with his Emperor, set one class against another—between 
these, history will give the palm to Cavour and Gladstone.” 

HeEnrYK SINKIEWICZ, Polish patriot: “Like an actor who does 
not create his part, but infuses his individual genius into it, he 
has known how to stamp his work with his own individuality, 
until his wondering contemporaries regarded him rather as the 

















BISMARCK: “Sire, the kick that is brushed away by your august hand is 
an honor.’’—La Silhouette, Paris. 





father than the executor of the work for which destiny intended 
him. Germany needed such a man to unite her, but his spirit 
cannot remain with them in future.” 


Henry STANLEY, the African explorer: ‘‘ Bismarck is neither a 
Cromwell nor a Pitt, but if wecan imagine a happy mixture of the 
qualities of both, we will get at something like Bismarck. Just 
the kind of person we need to-day in England.” 


GeroRGE Branpes, Danish historian: “Bismarck is indeed a 
blessing for Germany, although he is not a benefactor of the 
human race. He is to the Germans what a pair of strong glasses 
is to a short-sighted person. It is a pity that they need them. 
But, as a Dane, I cannot be expected to have a very good opin- 
ion of Bismarck. He certainly has not benefited Denmark.” 


PRroFEssOKR SCHAEPMAN, Leyden, according to the Zuzd Ho/- 
lander: ‘He has done his work with such intellectual strength, 
such courage, so prudently, that he is equaled by few of the men 
lauded in history. I cannot judge the internal construction of 
the German Empire, but to all outward appearance he has made 
it truly prosperous and stable. He has given sayings to the Ger- 
mans which will always remain with them, yet his letters show a 
heart as tender as that of an ordinary person. He is too great 
to be judged by us: leave him to history and to his work.” 


The French give Bismarck ea the whole what they call “a good 
Press,” acknowledging his greatness. A few speak of him asa 
“fallen” man, and hope that his work will not last; and occasion- 
ally one meets with some dissatisfaction because the Iron Chancel- 
lor is honored outside of hiscountry. But the Reichstag is univer- 
sally condemned, as may be seen by the accompanying cartoon. 
We take the following opinions from the Neue Weener Journal, 
Vienna, which restricted its inquiries chiefly to persons of French 
extraction : 


GENERAL CoMTE DU BarAlL, ex-Minister of War: “Since the 
fall of Bismarck the relations between France and Germany have 
improved. It is to be hoped that not only his person, but also 
the spirit in which he managed Germany’s foreign politics, are 
removed for good. One thing is certain: We will never forget.” 


Comte DE Morny, Ambassador: ‘Asa Frenchman, I will re- 
frain from giving an opinion of his political work. I have a high 
admiration for his genius as a statesman, and am astonished that 
the Reichstag failed to remember what he has done for Germany. 
I do not understand the Germans, I really cannot understand 
them.” 


MapaME Apam: “As long as he was in power I hated him, and 
this hatred made me watch all his actions. I endeavored to 
arouse my soul from its patriotic agony, and experienced ex- 
traordinary pleasure whenever I discovered something mean or 
paltry in him. ‘This man is not great,’ I said to myself; ‘his 
character is not as strong as his influence. The colossus has feet 
of clay, and will fall. . . . He Aas fallen!” 


American Bismarck-worship evidently does not find favor in 
France, to judge by the following. M. F. Amouretti, in the 
Revue Bleue, Paris, says: 


“The German caricaturists picture Prince Bismarck with three 
solitary hairs on the crown of his otherwise bald head; I do not 
suppose that the descendants of Washington meant to refer to the 
pleasantries of the A/adderadatsch or Kikeriki? by sending the 
Prince a lock of hair from the head of Washington. The incident 
must be regarded as homage rendered by the representatives of 
the hero of American independence to the principal founder of 
German unity. But it should be remembered that all those who 
became the makers of their people are not equally beneficent, and 
that it is not necessary to violate the rights of other nations in 
order to restore the right of existence to one.” 





NICARAGUA is likely to become a second Egypt. England has taken pos- 
session of the Customs Department of the little Republic, and will hardly 
give it up without a display of force by some other Powers. The United 
States will hardly feel equal to the task of making war upon Great Britain 
single-handed. As, however, the French-German-Russian en/fente is said 
to be aimed against England, who is trying to come to terms with Japan to 
the exclusion of every one else, Nicaragua may yet profit by the interna- 
tional dissatisfaction manifested against the ‘* Queen of the Sea.” 
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HAWAII’S DANGER. 


HE world has had a foretaste of what enterprising Ameri- 
cans can do if they are given a chance. Hawaii was a 
kingdom under a native dynasty. Some enterprising country- 
men of ours saw that these islands were ready to become the 
property of whosoever was bold enough to take them. The 
Americans overthrew the native Government and established 
themselves masters, forming a new republic in which no one was 
allowed to vote who did not swear fealty to the new régzme. 
But danger besets our countrymen, not only from the natives, but 
also from abroad. Japan, successful in her struggle with China, 
will not favor a Government which refuses citizen-rights to 
Japanese emigrants, and already there is talk in Tokyo of an ex- 
pedition to the Hawaiian Islands. The /afan Gazette, Yoko- 
hama, in discussing the chances of the Hawaiian Republic, says: 


“That Republic is foredoomed to early extinction. The white 
population in a total of over 90,000 cannot, inclusive of those born 
on the islands and of those still retaining their own nationality, 
be more than 10,000. About one fifth of these are Americans, 
and it is this small section, supported by a few Englishmen, Ger- 
mans, and Norwegians, which has set up the present republic. 
There are a large number of whites diametrically opposed to the 
present system; that alone is a sufficient proof of instability. 
But there are other and more dangerous factors. The natives, 
comprising 35,000, are all hostile to the existing r¢égzme, and are 
likely to give constant trouble. But most dangerous of all are 
the Japanese. In 1890 they numbered 12,360, principally male 
adults. Since then they have been considerably augmented. 
American newspapers place their number at 26,000. This is 
probably too high a figure, but 20,000 will not be very far wrong. 
‘The great difference between these laborers and the Hawaiian 
natives is that they are mostly men in their prime, and therefore 
would, in case of a rise, form a very powerful force. They are 
unrepresented in the republic, they have no votes, and are al- 
lowed none of the privileges which the revolutionists arrogated to 
themselves. They cannot then be well-disposed to the Govern- 
ment, and that Government cannot, with so many antagonistic 
forces constantly undermining its influence, be permanent. Nor 
can Hawaii be properly governed except it be taken in hand by 
a foreign power. There are only two who could interfere, and 
probably only one that will. The United States Government ob- 
jects, rightly enough, to acquiring foreign possessions, and with 
so huge a continent to work upon it would be the essence of un- 
wisdom for Americans to go abroad to seek new territories. But 
Japan is differently circumstanced. She requires an outlet for 
her surplus population, an outlet the conquest she is now achiev- 
ing will not afford. For the districts she is appropriating from 
China are either too poverty-stricken or too populous to offer in- 
ducements to the class of men Japan is soanxious tosend abroad. 
The Hawaiian Islands, on the. other hand, would be an ideal 
acquisition. The climate is admirably suited to Japanese con- 
stitutions, and the work of a kind peculiarly adapted to Japanese 
peasant labor. Andthe twenty thousand Japanese have as much 
tight to overthrow the present Government by force as that 
Government had to depose the former queen. Should they care 
to go to such lengths the question of electoral privileges will 
afford a sound argument on which to base peremptory demands. 
The white rulers of Hawaii and their friends in San Francisco are 
not slow to detect the danger.” 


The Gazette here quotes from 7he San Francisco Bulletin, 
which also recognizes the danger of the young republic, and says 
among other things: 


“The negotiation of a treaty between Japan and the United 
States, which places Japan in the latter country under the ‘most 
favored nation clause,’ gives force to the Japanese claim to suf- 
frage. They very naturally argue that if their countrymen are 
placed on an equality with Europeans in the United States, they 
have a right to similar considerations in Hawaii. On the other 
hand, the Hawaiian Government may contend that the Japanese 
have had no training to fit them for the duties of citizenship. A 
part of their political creed is a kind of right-or-wrong devotion 
to the Mikado. Their King can do no wrong. The problem 
presented for consideration by the Hawaiian Government is not 
the extension of suffrage to a docile minority, but a truculent 
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majority. The 26,000 Japanese laborers in the islands, nearly all 
adult males, could, if they should act together, in a short time 
take the Government out of the hands of American residents. 
This is an American as well as a Hawaiian question.” 


THE WILDE-QUEENSBERRY CASE. 

ONDON is at this writing the scene of a criminal trial which 
for basely sensational and unsavory elements has never 
been surpassed. It is the trial of Oscar Wilde, a man chiefly 
known for his open ridicule of all established rules of morality, who 
was reported to be in close communion with persons addicted to 
a vice which, according to Scripture, led to the utter extermination 
of whole races through the wrath of the Almighty. Fascinating 
in his conversation and of extremely polished manners, Mr. 
Wilde exercised a strong influence over young men of the class 
which neither spin nor sew, but as he was not absolutely known 
to practise what he preached, the gay circles of society were open 
to him. Careful parents, however, were little pleased with the 
influence which he exercised over their sons, and thought of a 
means to render him harmless. The task, as is known, fell to 
the lot of the Marquis of Queensberry, a man noted for his sport- 
ing propensities, and by no means straitlaced in his ideas. Lord 
Queensberry, to save his son from baneful influences, accused 
Oscar Wilde of committing the vice, and the modern philosopher 
had no alternative but to bring a suit for libel. It ended, as is 
known, in hisarrest. The English Press, whose columns were at 
Mr. Wilde's disposal for fifteen years or more, now condemns him 

altogether. Zhe Dazly Telegraph, London, says: 


““We have had enough, and more than enough, of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde, who has been the means of inflicting upon public patience 
during this recent episode as much moral damage of the most 
offensive and repulsive kind as any single individual could well 
cause. If the general concern were only with the man himself— 
his spurious brilliancy, inflated egotism, diseased vanity, cultivated 
affectation, and shameless disavowal of all morality—the best way 
would be to dismiss him without another word. But Oscar Wilde 
and those who imitated him have partly succeeded in founding a 
new style or school of ethical and literary principle. If there 
were people who could not admire the beauty of our floral world 
without going into pretended raptures over a sunflower, or a lily, 
or finding the crown of creation in a green picotee, that could be 
very well dealt with by satire and laughter. The superfine ‘ Art’ 
which admits no moral duty and laughs at the established phrases 
of right and wrong, is the visible enemy of natural affections, the 
domestic joys, the sanctity and sweetness of home. A nation 
profits and prospers by precisely those national qualities which 
these innovations deride.” 


The Whitehall Review, London, declares that the vice of 
which Oscar Wilde is accused is very common in Loudon, espe- 
cially among the wealthy, but the police receive no encourage- 
ment in tracing offenders. Concerning the publication of the 
proceedings during the trial, Zhe Whitehall Review says: 


“The result of the trial has afforded certain newspapers an 
opportunity for delivering themselves of what appears to us to be 
unadulterated cant. The very journals that have distinguished 
themselves by much too verbatim reports are surely a little 
Pharisaical in subsequently inveighing against the present prac- 
tise of the Press reporting cases of this nature. One journal re- 
marks that there are ‘casual readers’ who are ‘unfortunately at- 
tracted by cases of evil notoriety,’ and one result of suppression 
of the reports in papers such as the one we quote from would be 
to ‘secure a larger market for their unscrupulousrivals.’ For the 
‘casual readers’ therefore the ‘Special Report.’ It will scarcely 
be believed that the journal to which we refer actually suggests 
that power should be given to the judges to prohibit the publica- 
tion of the evidence in objectionable cases, and goes on to re- 
mark that ‘if Mr. Justice Collins had had such a power and had 
used it, we make bold to say he would have received, as he would 
have deserved, universal approbation and thankfulness. °” 


The Whitehall Review also believes that there are hardly 
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twelve men in Britain unprejudiced enough to give Oscar Wilde 
and Jabez Balfour, the defrauder of the Liberator Company, a 
fair trial. Zhe Morning Advertiser, London, essays to defend 
those newspapers which gave full particulars of thetrial. Itsays: 


“More harm by far must have been done by vague rumors of 
what was supposed to have happened than can ever come of the 
shock of disgust produced by a plain, ungarbled account of the 
dry essentials of what really happened. The general policy by 
which our courts of justice are kept open to the public perhaps 
has only a remote bearing upon particular instances of this spe- 
cial class, although it is impossible to exclude them wholly from 
it. In these days no publicity can be regarded as real which 
newspapers are forbidden to extend.” 


The provincial Press is as little sparing in its condemnation of 
Wilde as that of the capital. Zhe Dazly Post, Birmingham, 
says: 


“Independently of the charges which were virtually being tried, 
the letters admitted and defended by the plaintiff, the tone and 
character of his replies to counsel, his whole demeanor in the 
witness-box, were enough to fill all decent-minded persons with 
inexpressible disgust, and it says little for the good taste and 
right feeling of those who were present at the trial that the 
‘points’ made in the course of the cross-examination were fre- 
quently received with laughter.” 


And The Yorkshire Herald fondly hopes that Mr. Wilde’s 
eccentricities will end with his popularity : 


“We are [it says] relieved to know that the unwholesome, if 
limited, influence which Oscar Wilde has exerted upon a certain 
class of literature has received a crushing blow. A humanity so 
abnormal as his, so unblushing in its odious conceit, so unre- 
strained in its more odious sensuality, is surely confined to his 
person alone, and of him and his books we may hope soon to hear 
no more.” 


Turning to the Continent, we find that our Dutch contempo- 
raries retain their usual calm judgment in commenting upon so 
unusual a case as this. The Hande/lsb/ad, Amsterdam, says: 


“Oscar Wilde is dead—morally dead. People have always 
laughed at him, because he was always posing, and a kind ofa 
jester, and people never knew whether to take him seriously or 
not. Yet he was an artist from beginning to end, and to under- 
stand this one need only compare modern English taste with the 
screamingly ugly manner in which English drawing-rooms were 
decorated before the advent of the esthetic craze. Wilde was the 
prophet of the latter movement, and not only that, he pleaded 
also for less monotony in conversation, broader comprehension, 
greater appreciation of the beautiful. When the artist was up- 
permost in him, he brought forward things which no Englishman 
could equal. His Arabic proverbs, his verses, his essays, even 
his much-abused book, ‘ Dorian Grey,’ will live and perhaps even 
remove some of the mud that now clings to his name. . . . Heis 
still young, just turned forty, and his talent was rich, his creative 
power without equal. Even his enemies must admit that he was 
an uncommon man. But now he is dead. Society may have 
gained by the loss, but art must deplore it; he was one of the few 
who really loved art.” 


ANTI-JEWISH LEGISLATION. 


P ERSECUTION of the Jews rarely takes an acute form in the 

United States. Popular opinion is satisfied with a few 
jokes against them in the comic papers, and they generally man- 
age to escape those outbreaks which lead to violent acts against 
The American feels himself fully or nearly the 
equal of his Semitic competitor both in quickness of intellect and 
in the adaptation of competitive business methods. ‘This is not 
the case in Germany, where the Anti-Semitic movement is gain- 
ing in strength. Personal violence is, indeed, rarely resorted to, 
but many Germans seek to shake off the influence of the Jews by 
means of legislation. A new impulse has been given to the 
movement by the wholesale immigration of Russian Jews, who, 
driven from their homes in the realms of the Czar, are forced to 


other alien races. 
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make a stay in Germany to earn passage-money to more distant 
Rector Ahlwardt, one of the most hot-headed of Anti- 
Semitic agitators, who passes most of his time in prison because 
his hobby leads him to attack the Jews, contrary to the German 
libel laws, recently brought a motion in the Reichstag advocating 
the restriction of Jewish immigration, which led to an interesting 
debate. During the course of his speech Ahlwardt said: 


countries. 


“My political friends—and they are not a few—do not combat 
the Jews on account of their religion, but solely for their race 
peculiarities. Our own civilization is founded upon hard work; 
with the Jews it is different. They do not aim at the creation of 
value; they seek to obtain the value created by others without 
working themselves. Our relation to the Jews is very different 
from that of other races. Poles, Russians, and Danes immigra- 
ting into Germany are assimilated within thirty or forty years; 
the Jews have not become Germans during centuries of stay in 
the country, and have not thought it necessary to base their civil- 
ization upon work. They have swindled as long as they have 
been here. If we had an honest enemy to deal with, we would 
not be afraid of half a million of Jews. Has the Jew who owns 
100 million marks worked for them? He has not earned ro pfen- 
nigs of it! The money has been earned by the people, who re- 
ceive nothing in return. Herr Rickert says the Jews civilize the 
Eastern provinces. Do they? They lend money, and get the 
produce of the farms fora song. The Jews were not persecuted 
during the Middle Ages in order to make them bad, but because 
they were bad. What we want is productive Germans, not para- 
sites. Herr Hermes has said that the Jews foster art; no doubt 
they have pushed forward their conception of art—to such an 
extent that a careful father is forced to visit an art gallery alone 
ere he allows his family to go there. The same is the case with 
the theater. No actress succeeds unless her personal beauty sat- 
isfies Jewish taste.” 


Herr Hermes said: 


“The number of Jews has decreased. There are only 567,000 
of them in the German Empire, and 49,500,000 Christians. The 
immigration e# masse isafable. Wicked individuals are found 
among all classes. Shall the works of Jewish musicians cease 
to gladden the hearts of the people? Herr Bindewald has said that 
the Jews will not work at a trade, yet the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Jewish Handicrafts cannot provide all applicants with 
work. The Jews are accused of lowering prices in order to push 


out competitors, but high prices only hurt the consumer. Never 
mind what they do, the cry is always, Burn the Jew. Saxony 


owes gratitude to the Jews, for, wherever they are found, wealth 
has increased. There are no Jews in the poor districts. The 
Anti-Semitic movement is a blot upon our history, and more dan- 
gerous than Socialism.” 


Herr v. Langen demanded that the importation of Russian 
Jews should be taxed or stopped like any other Russian product. 
The Frankfurter Zettung, Frankfurt, remarks to this: 


“Such a measure would put us back into the Middle Ages; 
import duties on Jews are nothing new. Arecent book by Zépfle 
contains the classification of Jews in ancient times. They were 
divided into ‘walking, riding, and driving Jews.’ Even after 
death they had to pay taxes as ‘old or young dead Jews,’ and the 
tax collector put in his appearance at every wedding. Zépfle is 
of opinion that the measure was for ‘protection rather than rev- 
enue.’ Anewregulation of the dues to be paid by Jews in Wiirz- 
burg says: ‘The dues have been increased so that they may go 
away, or, if remaining, at least enrich the exchequer.’ . . . The 
sooner the Anti-Semitic movement is killed by ridicule, the 
better.” 


Much of the agitation against Russian immigrants of Jewish 
persuasion is due to friction between them and the military au- 
thorities. The Areuz Zeitung relates the following : 


“Isaak Robinson, a Russian Jew, came to Germany during the 
sixties and set up in business at Spandau in 1869. He never ap- 
plied for his naturalization papers, and remained a foreigner in 
the legal sense. Last year his son reached the age at which the 
young Germans have to enter upon their term of military service, 
and was drafted into a regiment of infantry. The father, how- 
ever, contended that his son was not amenable to military law, 
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as, according to Prussian law, foreigners and their sons are ex- 
empt from service. The authorities accepted this interpretation, 
and released the young man, but ordered the expulsion of the 
family, and young Robinson comes now under Russian military 
law.” 





FRANCE GRAPPLING WITH THE DRINK 
PROBLEM. 


HE discussion of temperance and allied questions is just 
now a noticeable feature of the French Press. The serious 
manner in which thoughtful minds are taking it up is shown 
by an unsigned article in that able scientific journal, Cosmos, 
Paris, April 6. The increasing evils of drink in France are ac- 
knowledged, and in canvassing the various methods of different 
countries in dealing with the problem, the conclusion reached is 
that neither the Gothenburg system, nor the high-license system, 
nor the prohibitory system gives the best results; but that these 
are obtained from the Swiss system of government monopoly. 
Conditions in France are thus stated : 


“The question of alcoholism is still the order of the day. The 
spirituous liquors, more or less pure, that are dealt out in the 
drinking saloons are the cause of ravages that show effects even 
in the descendants of the victim. The picture of the dangers and 
crimes of alcoholism has often been painted here; we will not 
recall it. Suffice it to say that its evil results are increasing. In 
the insane asylums the intellectual decadence of 16 per cent. of 
the inmates is attributable to drunkenness; the number several 
years ago was but 11 per cent.” 


The Cosmos writer refers to a ‘remarkable report” made before 
the Congress of Alienists by M. Ladame recently, the conclu- 
sions of which are thus stated: 


“Increase of taxation gives increase of revenue, and does not 
produce diminution of consumption ; it does noteven temporarily 
check the continually increasing progress of the amount con- 
sumed. It is thus an insufficient means, at least when taken by 
ee 

“Here we must note that experience has shown that the intro- 
duction of beer and its general use as an habitual drink has not 
prevented in several States of America the increased consumption 
of alcohol. 

“We will say little concerning the reduction of the number of 
saloons. Theoretically the means appears excellent, but if we 
examine the question more closely we shall not be slow to per- 
ceive that the number of saloons is rather-a consequence than a 
cause of the augmentation of the consumption of alcoholic drinks, 
and we may even see in the same country the most destructive 
consumption of spirits in the districts where the saloons are least 
frequent. This was proved by an investigation made by the 
Swiss Federal Council, which found that the consumption of 
Spirits was greatest in the Swiss cantons where saloons were 
fewest. M. Van der Meulen also arrived at this result in the 
communication that he made to the Congress of the Hague 
(August, 1893) on the consequences of the Dutch law of 1881 
regulating the number of licenses for the sale of liquors according 
to the population. . . 

“The researches of Moeller in Great Britain, as well as those of 
G. Hartmann in France, lead to the same conclusions. 

“But if the limitation of the saloons is accompanied by meas- 
ures restraining the sale of alcohol and improving the processes 
of manufacture, the conclusions are not the same, and we may 
thus reach satisfactory results, as has been done in Sweden, in 
Norway, in Finland, and in several States of North America. 
We shall now see how this is done.” 


The writer, in reviewing the results of the Gothenburg system, 
concedes that under it the consumption of liquor decreased one 
half in twenty years, but thinks the claims for it are weakened 
by more recent increase in drinking. The Swiss system is more 
favorably regarded. We quote again: 

“Let us now take up the system of State monopoly—the Swiss 


system, by which the Confederation is given the monopoly of the 
traffic in alcohol, so that not only the purchase, importation, and 
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sale\in gross of pure and rectified alcohol are under its control, but 
private distilleries are suppressed and industrial distilleries are 
allowed to produce only for theGovernment. Thus, the rectifica. 
tion of alcohol is brought under a control that permits only the 
production of an absolutely pure substance, and finally, by in- 
crease in the price, an increase in revenue and a decrease in con- 
sumption are effected at the same time. 

“We should remark here that the federal law relates only to 
alcohol properly so-called, and that the Government furnishes 
neither brandy nor liqueurs, but only rectified alcohol. . 

“The results of this law, which has been in force only seven 
years, are excellent, as well from the point of view of revenue as 
from that of public health and welfare. In the second year of the 
application of the law, the revenues of the State were 5,250,000 
francs [$1,050,000], exceeding the estimates of the budget by 
374,000. And as the tenth part of the revenue is delivered over 
to the cantons to combat alcoholism, either in its causes or its 
effects, important sums have been devoted each year to education, 
the protection and social amelioration of youth, the assistance of 
abandoned infants, the creation of orphan asylums, the treatment 
of feeble and epileptic children, the care of the pauper insane, the 
betterment of the popular food supply by subventions granted to 
restaurants or canteens, the instruction of the people on the dis- 
astrous effects of alcoholism, the foundation and sustenance of 
asylums for drunkards, etc. Finally, in certain cantons, estab- 
lishments in which only hygienic drinks are furnished are taxed 
very slightly or even relieved of all taxation.” 


Coming to a consideration of Prohibition, the Cosmos writer 
quotes Neal Dow in favor of it, and comments in this wise: 


““We must always keep in mind that Prohibition has been put 
in force one or more times in other States that have now given it 
up, because fraud and the great number of secret saloons ren- 
dered the law a dead letter. In fact, if we cannot refuse to give 
absolute Prohibition the credit of going straight to the root of the 
evil, we must also recognize that it is in practise difficult of appli- 
cation, and that in reality more alcohol is consumed in certain 
countries under absolute Prohibition than in others under asystem 
of licenses.” 


Considering then what system could be best applied to France, 
the writer thinks the duties on liquor should be maintained, the 
State must monopolize the rectification of spirits, a heavy tax 
must be put on spirituous liquors, and light drinks must be free 
from tax. But these methods will depend for their results upon 
the organization of temperance societies. Says the writer: 


“But to reach these results it will be necessary to establish 
temperance societies in France, for, as M. Ladame rightly says: 
‘No measure is capable of combating alcoholism effectively 
unless it is sustained by public opinion.’ This is why temper- 
ance societies have always played the most important réle in this 
strife, for they form and enlighten public opinion and take care 
that the legal provisions that they have caused do not become a 
dead letter. Zhe only countries that have made serious laws 
against alcoholism are those where temperance societies have 
proposed and prepared those laws."—Translated for Tur 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


WHEN the Mahdi conquered the Sudan, some twelve years ago, aoout 
forty-five Europeans fell into his hands. The most important of these 
prisoners was Rudolf Slatin, better known as Slatin Bey, an Austrian, ia 
the service of the Khedive of Egypt. Slatin Bey was treated by the Mahdi 
with much consideration, which was very disagreeable to him, as it pre- 
vented him from escaping like the majority of his fellow-prisoners. At 
last, however, he has managed to return to Egypt, and the present Khedive 
has raised him tothe rank of a Pasha. As the Austrian is an officer of 
great prudence, bravery, and intelligence, his escape will prove a heavy 
blow to his enemies, for Slatin Bey is thoroughly acquainted with their 
strength and organization, and can be of much service to an expedition for 
the re-conquest of the Sudan, which, it will be remembered, the English 
failed to accomplish, but will no doubt attempt again. 


THE remains of a Roman wall stretching from the Danube to the North 
Sea have been discovered in Germany, and the Government has set aside 
$50,000 for the exploration of this stupendous piece of work. The castles 
and forts built to defend this wall formed the nucleus of many German cities. 


OSCAR WILDE certainly is punished for his misdeeds and contempt for 
the established laws of morality. He is ruined financially as well, his house 
having been disposed of by sheriff's sale. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIVING PICTURES AS “SERMONS.” 


OTH here and in England the “living pictures” continue to 
be a burning question. Some assert that they are “art” 
and hence safe from legal interference, and others demand their 
suppression as shameful, indecent-exhibitions. In New York, a 
court has just dismissed a complaint against a theatrical manager 
who is exhibiting living pictures whose covering consists of noth- 
ing but a coating of bronze or metallic paint, most of the wit- 
nesses having testified that the exhibitions were “pleasing re- 
presentations of classical studies” which offended none who 
went as spectators rather than as detectives bent on discovering 
evidence of indecency. In London, the Secretary of the National 
Vigilance Association, Mr. W. A. Coate, is working hard to 
secure State action against the exhibitions. Ina recent address 
before the Church and Stage Gild, he said: 


“What cant to talk about ‘Art’ in connection with these living- 
picture exhibitions! They are so obviously ‘living.’ Human 
nature is so very much in evidence. The nude as represented by 
the true artist on canvas never has the slightest tendency to de- 
moralize. The artist’s soul so consciously pervades the work 
that the beauty of form and pose hides that which would mar or 
vulgarize the picture. The subject is spiritualized, and becomes 
an inspiration for good and lovely thoughts. It is very different 
with the ‘living picture.’ There is no art init. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, there is no life in the living picture: it is even posed 
as a lifeless mass. There is a marked difference between the 
canvas or marble and the living picture, much to the disadvantage 
of the latter. . . . Nothing can justify the exhibition of nude and 
semi-nude women as a means of amusement for a mixed audience. 
They are shameful productions, and deserve the condemnation of 
all right-thinking people.” 

On the other hand, G. Bernard Shaw, the dramatic critic of 
The Saturday Review, author of several successful plays, anda 
Fabian Socialist, enters a vigorous protest against the anti-living- 
picture crusade and defends these exhibitions both on artistic and 
moral grounds. Writing in 7he Saturday Review, he says that 
Mr. Coate’s denunciations impelled him to go to see the living 
pictures and form an unbiassed judgment of their morality. The 
result of his visit he gives in the following paragraph: 


“I sat out the entire list of sixteen ‘living pictures.’ Halfa 
dozen represented naiads, mountain sprites, peris, and Lady 
Godiva, all practically undraped, and all, except perhaps Lady 
Godiva, who was posed after a well-known picture by Van Lerius 
(who should have read Landor’s imaginary conversation between 
Lady Godiva and her husband), very pretty. I need hardly say 
that the ladies who impersonated the figures in these pictures 
were not actually braving our climate without any protection. It 
was only too obvious to a practised art critic’s eye that what was 
presented as flesh was really spun silk. But the illusion pro- 
duced on the ordinary music-hall frequenter was that of the un- 
draped human figure, exquisitely clean, graceful, and, in striking 
contrast to many of the competely draped and elaborately dressed 
ladies who were looking at them, perfectly modest. Many of the 
younger and poorer girls in the audience must have gone away 
with a greater respect for their own persons, a greater regard for 
the virtues of the bath, and a quickened sense of the repulsiveness 
of that personal slovenliness and gluttony which are the real in- 
decencies of popular life, in addition to the valuable recreation of 
an escape for a moment into the enchanted land to which naiads 
and peris belong. In short, the living picturesare not only works 
of art: they are excellent practical sermons; and I urge every 


father of a family who cannot afford to send his daughters the 


round of the picture galleries in the Haymarket and Bond Street, 
to take them all (with their brothers) to the Palace Theater.” 





THE artist (jumping out of bed):—“Hurrah! Hurroo! Really! I’ve got it.” 

His wife :—“*What’s the matter?” 

The artist :—“I’ve had a nightmare!” 

His wife :—“Well, what of it?” 

The artist :—“What of it? Think of the suggestion it gave me for my next 
art poster.”’— 7he Chicago Record. 
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THE ANATOMY OF JEALOUSY. 


URTON, in his ponderous and encyclopedic work, which 
every one has heard of, but which few read nowadays, has 
given us the Anatomy of Melancholy. In two columns of the 
Paris Figaro, March 30, Maurice de Fleury analyzes for us the 
phenomena of jealousy, more briefly but not less astutely and 
perhaps more readably. His article, which he entitles “Causes, 
Nature, and Treatment of the Phenomena of Jealousy,” we trans- 
late in part below : 


“The word ‘jealous’ does not seem to me to reveal its entire 
signification nor its full horrors when it is applied to a man who 
knows that he has been deceived or deserted; to a man who suf- 
fers from the public humiliation of his pride, or who laments the 
absence of one whom he is accustomed to have near him. 

“The truly jealous man is not he who knows, for knowledge is 
a restraint; . . . the jealous man is he who doubts, he who is 
never either completely despairing or quite reassured; it is the 
soul, always restless, slayer of its own and others’ peace, that 
perpetually seeks pretexts to nourish its own torments, that even 
invents new ones. 

“This kind of jealous man is frequently seen by specialists in 
nervous diseases, in their consultation rooms. . . . As wine has 
acted upon those predisposed to alcoholism, so love has acted upon 
him like a poison. In the moment when his trouble leaves him 
temporarily he acknowledges that if he is jealous, it is not so 
much the fault of the coquette—who is quite often unworthy—as 
of his own brain which cannot trust and which is always thinking 
itself persecuted.” 


In fact, says M. de Fleury, a jealous man is a man whose ner- 
vous system is depressed; he is in the preliminary stages of that 
common form of insanity where the victim thinks he is constantly 
pursued by enemies. Such a state can often be traced back to its 
physical cause. Says M. de Fleury: 


“It is on recovery from some debilitating disease, on the mor- 
row after some violent emotion, after the death of some dear one, 
at the close of some debauch that this disastrous passion most 
often arises. The enfeebling influenza makes many lovers jeal- 
ous; a badly nourished brain, a mind, so to speak, softened, 
puffed out, are easy victims to this amorous intoxication. . 

“A jealous man is not always jealous with the same degree of 
violence. He proceeds by crises. On certain days, at certain 
hours, his passion sleeps, and moral health returns; in the inter- 
vals between the attacks, when he is trustful, he is a very amia- 
ble man. 

“Nothing is more instructive than these high and low points of 
cerebral activity, than these oscillations of mental pressure. 
Study these paroxysms, investigate their conditions, and you will 
see passion exalted or depressed under the influence of a crowd of 
conditions altogether physical.” 


Thus, if we are to believe the writer, fits of jealousy are brought 
on by stormy weather, by alcoholic stimulants, by loss of sleep, 
or by hunger. Much as he dislikes to remove all spirituality from 
a passion that has been the theme of so much that is lofty in 
poetry and the drama, it is by so doing, M. de Fleury reminds 
us, that he may hold out hopes of relief. Says he: 


“In fact, the more the moral seems to be under the control of 
the physical the more chances we have of influencing it by physi- 
cal means. ‘Earth to earth’ has its consoling side. . . . Do you 
not see, after what has preceded, the possibility of a therapeutics 
of the mind, of a practical morality logically deduced from psy- 
chology ? 

“If, as I believe, jealousy has for its primary cause defective 
nutrition of the nervous centers, on which are superposed bad 
habits of cerebral activity, we shall be able to relieve it by calm- 
ing the troublesome element, and to lessen its destructive effect 
by properly regulated hygienic treatment—on condition that the 
invalid is suffering enough to desire ardently to be cured. 

“To tone up a weak man to the point where he is conscious of 
his own power, is this not to suppress at a single stroke this ex- 
cessive humility, this self-doubt that is at the bottom of a jealous 
man’s mind? When the brain is poisoned and irritated by diges- 
tive ferments, why not suppress them by appropriate diet? Cer- 
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tain lovers have an effect on each other like that of too strong 
wine, and their state of jealous irritation is in inverse ratio to 
the frequency of their meetings; why not make them less fre- 
quent—dilute them, as we do morphine? And is it not rational to 
distract their ideas by giving them some manual or intellectual 
labor, an occupation employing whatever surplus of nerve force 
they have in something else than anger or tears?”—7rans/ated 
for Tue Literary DIcEst. 





JEFFERSON DAVIS’S MISSISSIPPI HOME. 


HE stream of life runs placidly down in sunny Mississippi, 
and nowhere does it appear to be more delightfully tran- 
quil than at Biloxi, near which place is Beauvoir, the now aban- 
doned home of the ex-President of the Southern Confederacy. 
This place was recently visited by Mr. Julian Ralph, who writes 
about it in the May number of Harfer’s Magazine. Mr. 
Ralph was not long in the neighborhood of Biloxi before he con- 
tracted what is locally and facetiously called the Biloxi fever, the 
first symptom of which is a disposition to sit down in a shady 
place and do nothing but dreamily look about. The malady is 
said to grow worse day by day, and is incurable. Nevertheless 
Mr. Ralph managed to visit all the chief points of interest, among 
these being Beauvoir, which he describes as follows: 


“The way to Beauvoir lies either along the beach or through 
the woods; but I chose the forest road, that I might as many 
times as possible enjoy its wonderful order and neatness and 
beauty. The trees rise, at short distances apart, above the level 
clean sand, and there is nowhere a suggestion of impurity either 
upon the ground or in the clear sweet balsamic air. There is a 
constant suggestion of something cathedral-like in the regular 
uniform columns of the forest, the meetings of their limbs over- 
head, and the closing shallow vistas, as of naves, on every hand. 
The dwarf palmetto, or Spanish-bayonet, grows in little clumps 
or singly, as one would distribute it for ornament, and the very 
tropical long-leaf pines, leaping high in air before they put outa 
branch, and then spreading their tops like palms, are the chief 
denizens of these silent depths. Here and there are wet spots, it 
is true, and then the park-like character of the woods changes to 
a jungle, but a jungle so thick with gum, bay, magnolia, and 
other trees that one cannot see the dank water they shut in. 

“By the wood road the back of Beauvoir is first reached, and is 
found to be a tract of ten acres, devoted to the cultivation of the 
scuppernong grape. The vineyard is a scene of disorder and 
neglect. The rude arbors are rotting and falling upon the vines, 
and the young persimmon and pecan trees that have been set out 
there are endangered by the weeds that grow riotously, to exag- 
gerate the suggestion of desolation. The mansion is around a 
bend of the road, commanding the dark-blue Gulf, from behind 
ample grounds whose fence separates the place, but does not hide 
its beauties, from the white beach drive that skirts the water. The 
greatest storm in many years had torn up the road when I was 
there, and, worse yet, had played havoc with the splendid trees 
that beautified the noble estate. There are many giant live-oaks 
and a few hickories and cedars, but, alas, the ground was littered 
with the débris of their wreckage, and some were prone upon the 
earth—one of the dead being a splendid big hickory, which it 
would have been supposed no wind could maltreat. The gate 
was tied up, and the house was closed, so that had it been pointed 
out to me as a haunted house, abandoned by its owners, the 
scene presented there would have been exactly accounted for. . . . 

“The main house is a great, square, low building, with a gal- 
lery on three sides, reached by a broad, high flight of steps. A 
great and beautiful door leads to a wide central hallway, through 
which one could see, when the house was open, either the blue 
Gulf and distant islands in front, or the great oaks with their 
funereal drapery of Spanish moss in the rear. . . . 

“I went into the little library building and saw his books, his 
pictures, his easy-chair and table, and—behind the main room— 
his tiny bedroom and anteroom, the bedroom being so small that 
it could accommodate no larger bed than the mere cot which is 
shoved against the window. His books would indicate that he 
was a religious man with a subordinate interest in history. Ina 
closet he kept a remarkable collection of prayer-books, and in an 
open case were many volumes of novels, which the care-taker of 
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the place called ‘trash,’ and accounted for with the explanation 
that Mr. Davis maintained a sort of circulating library for the use 
of his ex-Confederate soldier friends. The pictures that still 
hang upon the walls struck me as a strange collection. One 
shows some martyrs, dead, in a gladiatorial amphitheater ; one is 
of a drowned girl floating beneath a halo in a night-darkened 
stream; one is a portrait of our Savior beside several Madonnas; 
and only one is a military picture. Thither came constant visi- 
tors, for it was ‘the thing to do’ in Biloxi—far too much so for the 
privacy and comfort of the family, I suspect; but it is recollected 
that Mr. Davis delighted in showing his library to all who called 
after twelve o’clock noon. The main house was seen only by 
those who had a claim upon his affections. I visited it and found 
it made up of noble rooms and decorated beautifully with fresco- 
work. But nearly all the furniture and ornaments and pictures 
were packed up or covered as if ready for removal. The effect 
upon my mind was sad and almost tragic, and I hastened from 
the widespread scene of havoc and of neglect, which even threat- 
ens the house itself.” 





HOW AGE AND DIRT IMPROVE PAINTINGS. 


N enumerating the great artists, let us not forget Old Father 
Time. His colors are unapproachable, and, if he does not 
change a positively bad painting into a masterpiece, he does at 
least improve both the bad and the good. Sunlight, dirt, and 
the atmosphere are all the ingredients he needs. 
In writing about the old masters in The Fortnightly Review 
(April), John Brett, A.R.A., speaks of the work wrought by the 
old graybeard who carries a scythe, in the following vein : 


“As a broad general rule, any oil picture that was originally 
well painted improves immensely with age. 

“Only a practical oil painter is able to make due allowance for 
this change. It is primarily dependent on the action of oxygen 
on the paint while it is still raw enough to be chemically affected. 
I doubt whether oxidation ever ceases entirely, but after the lapse 
of many years its progress is so slow as to escape notice, and the 
work may be said to be ripe. 

“Many paints which are crude, cold, and opaque when fresh 
(especially white-lead, which is almost universally employed in 
oil-painting) develop a beautiful delicacy and trans!ucency with 
age. 

“Fading by light is to some extent answerable for an improve- 
ment in color, and the warm tint acquired by the oil also tends to 
harmonize paints which were garish at first; but the chief advan- 
tage is derived from the saponification of the white lead in contact 
with oil, by which process it becomes permeable by light, and the 
crudeness of the surface reflection is modified. The result is a 
mellowness and pearliness of quality that is one of the peculiar 
charms of old oil pictures. In the method of fresco painting no 
such change can occur; and the only improvement derivable from 
age is due (independently of fading) to dirt and fungi. 

“Few even among practical painters are aware of the admirable 
effect of dirt upon color, although they know very well that good 
color, fer se—that is to say, good color irrespective of the good 
arrangement and juxtaposition of it in masses—is chiefly depend- 
ent on the subtle complication of individual tints in many degrees 
of intensity. 

“Old stained-glass windows would be quite spoilt if they could 
be thoroughly cleaned. Fortunately, the lead border, not to 
mention corrosion of the glass, renders uniform cleaning imprac- 
ticable. The dirt takes refuge under the shelter of the leading, 
and is unequally washed off the exposed parts by the rain, and 
the consequence is a gradation of tint unattainable in new work, 
anda darkening toward the margin of each bit of glass that gives 
the same sort of velvety softness that the etcher gives to his print 
by ‘retroussage.’ 

“I once knew an artist whose pictures at first were very raw, 
but they were neglected and allowed to get dirty for several years, 
and then, in order to revive them, some person gave them a coat 
of varnish. Later on they had to be cleaned, but the dirt, in this 
process, got so ingrained in the handling—that is to say, in the 
texture of the brush marks—that a beautiful mellowness was de- 
veloped; and they were afterward, not unreasonably, admired, 
and compared to the works of Velasquez.” 
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CONSUMPTION NOT HEREDITARY. 


O disease can show a greater number of victims than tuber- 
culosis or phthisis, popularly called consumption. Ger- 
many alone yields annually over 150,000 victims to this fell de- 
stroyer. Compared with this, the few thousands carried off oc- 
casionally by the cholera or influenza appear insignificant. For 
many ages the disease was regarded as hereditary, but this belief 
is gradually being dispelled, and the conviction that external 
influences produce the bacillus will gradually diminish its victims. 
An article specially comforting to consumptives appeared recently 
in Ueber Land und Meer, Leipzig. The writer, Dr. Otto Gott- 
hilf, believes that parents need not despair if a child shows signs 
of the disease; it can be cured. He says: 


“The old-established idea that tuberculosis is hereditary has 
been very much shaken since Professor Koch’s discovery of the 
tuberculosis bacillus. The bacillus has been discovered in many 
localities where consumptive persons worked and lived without 
the necessary attention to cleanliness, and it has been justly in- 
ferred that members of the same family often received the poison 
into their system through intercourse with others. If the many 
consumptive individuals really inherited the disease, the number 
of fatal cases should be greatest in infancy, for the tender organ- 
ism of children is least likely to combat the disease. The num- 
ber of fatal cases is; indeed, very high during the first two years 
of human life, but not nearly so great as in after-life. We must 
remember that an infant’s tuberculosis is more likely to be the 
result of infection than heredity. At first the child hardly 
breathes fresh air, and, among the poorer classes, it sleeps in the 
same bed with the mother. If the infant is the least bit weakly 
the parents will not allow it to breathe fresh air except on per- 
fectly sunny days. This imprisonment in unhealthy apartments 
caused the celebrated Dr. P. Niemeyer to agitate against the 
slavery of infants as long ago asin the seventies. Luckily this 
unhealthy mode of life changes as soon as the children can walk, 
when they rush into the open air as often as possible. The mor- 
taiity decreases very much in consequence; but the healthiest 
mode of life only begins when the child has to go to school. Ac- 
cording to the Preussische Statistik, which is very reliable, the 
following number of. deaths is attributable to tuberculosis among 
10,000 individuals at each time of life mentioned : 


Age. Deaths from Age. Deaths from 

Tuberculosis. Tuberculosis. 
During the first year. ......... 23-45 AM adie siv cess <ascue pais - 30.24 
Rei cent dccxonnesebeeres cqune 20.41 BE-JOo cov cccccccccsccevecseccves 36. 37 
PBicncaccraceiccres orarccece 12.51 BORED ccccccccccccnccsese soees 41.12 
FB s cccccceeecesccecccs eseses 6.83 BOMKEBi ccc, 5060s cansde cocece oss 48.42 
OT ePreryyrrrrer ri cry Cee 4.66 WORE, cic cccccccescicvssccs weve 67.94 
SOPRE .cccdscecatccénccesceccecs 5-86 GOrFO skin ce ccccsvcccscccccccses 93-18 

BED vcccccccscccccccccccsesios 18.37 





“After the years at school, young men are forced to spend their 
time in factories and offices, and unfortunately they do not even 
make use of their free time to take an ‘air bath,’ but further 
poison their lungs by sitting in smoky, stuffy restaurants. And 
the girls compress their chests by bending over some handiwork, 
if they are not forced to earn their living in a factory. The re- 
sult is obvious. 

“It cannot be denied that the children of consumptive parents 
are often weak and narrow-chested. But that only proves that 
they have inherited a constitution which is easily affected by 
consumption, not that they inherited the disease itself. A poor 
acre cannot produce rich corn, nor a broken tree juicy fruit, and 
an individual with a ruined constitution cannot be expected to 
have a vigorous, healthy progeny. But a weakly child may be 
made to acquire a healthy constitution by a proper mode of life.” 


Air, air, plenty of fresh air is the main requisite in strengthen- 
ing persons with a tendency to become consumptive, says Dr. 
Gotthilf. One can live for days without food, but only a few 
minutes without air. He cites several instances in which a 
change in the mode of life caused a return to health in persons 
thought to be hopelessly consumptive. Children of consumptive 
parents should adopt some outdoor employment; they should 
become foresters, farmers, sailors. Where this has been omitted, 
a change in the occupation of the phthisical individual often pro- 
duces a most wonderful effect. 
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PETTY TYRANTS OF PARISIAN HOMES. 


LL kinds of people, all kinds of homes. The Parisians seem 
to take to apartment houses, the Londoners to separate 
dwelling-houses, no matter how diminutive. The former call the 
London houses “ parrots’ perches,” the latter style the Paris apart- 
ments “chests of drawers.” This helps to make each side better 
satisfied with its own, no doubt, so where’s the harm? In a de- 
scription of “Domestic Architecture in Paris” (Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, April), the Count de Calonne thus speaks of the tyrant of 
the Parisian apartments : 


“The concierge is just as much a part of the Paris house as is 
the corner-stone thereof. Whoever may be the landlord, the con- 
cterge is the master of it. In former times he was called the 
porter, and followed some lowly trade, such as.tailor, cobbler, 
or mender of broken china. From his lodge ascended strange 
odors of suspicious cookery. He did not annoy the tenants, and 
his good will could be bought for a few half-crowns. The species 
is not quite extinct, but is now only found in the old parts of the 
city, in those houses of plaster and rubble whose dilapidated 
fronts, sloping inward and resting on antiquated bases, hide the 
secrets of five or six generations. The modern concierge is a 
totally different person. He is provided with a lodge furnished, 
if not luxuriously, at least in excellent taste, with stuf curtains 
to the windows, a carpet on the floor, carved table and sideboard, 
and large comfortable armchairs. When you address him, he 
replies, if at all, from the depths of one of these easy-chairs. 
He will not deign to answer unless your appearance pleases him, 
or it is to his interest to do so. Should it be your intention to 
become a tenant of a flat in the house over which he rules, it is 
well to examine him closely, as he will be your master. He will 
see your visitors before you do so, and if he disapproves of them 
he will declare that you are not at home. It is to him that the 
postman will hand your letters and newspapers. He will read 
both, in order to know your political views and your family 
affairs. The law does not forbid him to do this, if he is so in- 
clined. Quite recently a discontented tenant carried the question 
before the court, when the judge nonsuited him, deciding that 
every concierge has the right to read Azs tenant's letters, provided 
he delivers them afterward.” 





Don’t Write Gladstone’s Obituary Yet a While.—In a review 
of two recent books on the life of Gladstone, one by Mr. Henry 
W. Lucy and the other by Mr. Alfred F. Robbins, 7hke Nation 
remarks: 


“The proverb, ‘It’s ill waiting for dead men’s shoes,’ has many 
applications in the case of Mr. Gladstone. Some of his youthful 
antagonists, like Lord Randolph Churchill, have quitted the 
earthly stage altogether, and others have found that while they 
were waiting for the old man’s departure the tide in their own 
affairs had hopelessly ebbed. We venture to say that not a few 
writers now dead have left behind them obituary notices, if not 
regular biographies, of Mr. Gladstone, and that not a few more 
who have on hand such material will not live to publish it. The 
authors of the books before us have been perhaps apprehensive of 
this fate, and have determined that their works should be pub- 
lished during their own lives, even if they had to be brought out 
in the lifetime of their subject. Possibly Mr. Gladstone is willing 
to apologize, like Charles II., for being such an unconscionable 
while in dying; but we have not observed any manifestation of 
such a disposition upon his part, nor any particular reason why 
such a disposition should be manifested. His natural strength is 
so little abated that it may carry him on for an indefinite period, 
and there are many instances of vigorous health at greater ages 
than that which he has attained. Nothing is more deceitful than 
the application of the doctrine of averages to particular cases, and 
we can all point to individuals of advanced age whose prospect 
of life is distinctly better than that of others many years younger ; 
and in the Gladstone family longevity is customary.” 





THOMAS GARTHWAITE, of Ecciefechan, Scotland, who used to make clothes 
for Thomas Carlyle, has just died. ‘‘Tney tell me that Tam was a great 
man in London,” he used to say, “‘ but he never was thocht sae muckle o’ 
here. He wisnae ill tae please. He just wrote for a suit and I sent it, and 
he wore it till done, and then he sent for another, and never a word aboot 
fit. He was a gude enough man that way.” 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Bank Statement. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks 
showed an increase of $5,605,700 in the amount of 
The 
surplus now stands at $25,270,675. Loans contract- 


reserve held above the legal requirements. 


ed $216,800, while deposits increased $6,415,200. 
As expected, cash items gained largely ; specie in- 
creasing $1,566,100 and legal tenders $5,643,400. 
In circulation the first decrease for several months 
was reported, the amount being $17,200. 

The loan market has been easy throughout the 
week, Call loans on Stock Exchange collateral 
were made at 1% per cent. and 2% per cent., 


averaging a little less than 2 per cent. There 
was a small demand for time contracts, and not 
much business was done. Rates are 3 a 3% per 
cent. for sixty to ninety days; 3% a 4 for four and 
4a4% for five to seven months on good Stock Ex- 
change collateral. Commercial paper is only in 
fair supply, while the demand, especially from 
city banks and other buyers, is good, and conse- 
quently rates are easier. Considerable paper has 
been sent directly from Eastern millsand Western 
manufacturing centers, and has been absorbed 
without coming upon the market. Rates are 3% a 
3% per cent. for sixty to ninety-day indorsed 
bills receivable ; 4a 4% per cent. for four months’ 
commission house and prime four months’ single 
names; 4% as for prime six months’ and 5 a 6 for 
good four to six months’ single names. Only 
choice paper sells readily. 

The following is a comparison of the averages 
of the New York banks for the last two weeks: 


April 27. April 20. Increase. 
ORR xncnctesanss $480,504,600 $480,721,400 *$216,800 
| re 68,203,900 66,637,800 1,566,100 
Legal tenders.... 86,216,900 80,573,500 5,643,400 
Deposits ...<... 0. 516,600,500 510,185,300 6,415,200 
Circulation ...... 13, 199,800 13,217,000 *17,200 





* Decrease. 
—The Journal of Commerce, April 29. 


The State of Trade. 


The feature of the week isthe continued strength 
of prices of staples after the striking advances of 
preceding weeks. Perhaps the most relentless ad- 
vance has been in hides, 2c. within ten days, from 
4c. to 10c. from the lowest point. Bessemer pig 
iron and steel billets are practically unchanged in 
prices, with demand on the whole rather less, but 
prices are firm. Steady quotations are reported 
also for cotton, coffee, sugar, and pork, while 
wheat, Indian corn, oats, and lard are all higher. 
On some grades of pig iron Cincinnati, Louisville, 
St. Louis, and Chicago report quotations advanced 
25c. per ton,and sales of a number of good-sized 
lots. There is a firmer undertone in nearly all 
lines of trade, but at a number of points gains in 
industrial are more marked than in commercial 
lines. The flurry in petroleum is succeeded by a 
very dull market. Woolen dress goods mills have 
secured a number of orders for Fall delivery, which 
accounts for the moderate activity in the market 
for wool. Cotton goods are firm on the advance 
in cotton, and higher wages paid Eastern mill 
operatives.—BSradstreet’s, April 27. 





The Grand Trunk Railway 


f Canada and the Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway 
form the great through line to all points in the West, and 
offer to the traveling public the advantage of through 
trains without transfer, and a view of the St. Clair Tun- 
nel, “*the link that binds two great nations.’”’ It is the 
xreatest submarine tunnel in the world, extending from 
Port. Huron, Michigan, under the St. Clair River to 
“arnia, Ontario, and connecting the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System of Canada with the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
Railway. It has just been completed at a cost of 
22,700,000. Engines specially constructed and said to 
be the largest in the world, with a weight approximately 
of one hundred tons, draw the trains through the two 
miles of tunnel, 

N. J. Power, G. P. A. Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, Can. 
W. E. Davis, G. P. and T. A. C. & G. T. Ry., Chicago, 
lll. Frank P. Dwyer, Eastern Passenger Agent, G. T. 
Ry., 273 Broadway, New York City. 
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CHESS. 


We have been giving you the best problems we 
could find. If the following is too difficult, you 
should thank us that we give you something to 
study. We are curious to know the time it takes 
you to solve this marvel. 


Problem 62. 
By JOEL FRIDLIZIUS, OF SWEDEN. 
First Prize Four-Mover, Christmas Tourney, of 
The Manchester Times. 
Black—Ten Pieces. 
K on K B 5; Bs on K sq and Q Kt sq; Kt on Q 2; 
Rs on Q Kt 2 and 3; Ps on K 5, Q6,K B6,QR 3. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 

K on K B2; QonKR8; BonQBg4; KtsonK 3 


and 7; R on Q Kt 4; Pson K2and QB 7. 
White mates in four moves. 
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A Beautiful Game. 


The following game was recently played be- 
tween J. I. McCutcheon, of Pittsburg, and H: 
Voigt, of Philadelphia: 


FRENCH DEFENSE, 


VOIGT. M‘CUTCHEON, VOIGT, M‘CUTCHEON, 
White Black. White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 3 16R—K ch Q Kt—Ky4 
2P—Q4 P—Q 4 17 B—R4 KtxB 
3Kt—Q2 P—QB,4 18 P—B4 K Kt—Kt 3 
4PxBP z? 19QR-—B B—Ba 
5 Kt—Kt3 B—Kt 3 20 P—B 5 Q—K B3 
6PxP Par 21 QxP —Q 
7Kt—B3 QKt—B 3 22QxP Castles 
8 B—K 2 3—K 3 23 B—R P—B 6 
g Castles K Kt—K2 |24QxB rar 
10 P—B 3 —Q 2 25 RxP QxPch 
11 B—K Bg Kt—Kt 3 26 K—R K Kt—B 5 
12B—Kt3 P—B,4 27 R—K Kt Q Kt—Kt 5 
13 KKt—Q 4 P—B 5 28 Q—K Q R—K 
14 KtxB Qx Kt 29 Q—K kes 
13B—Kt4 O—Q;3 | 


Position after White’s last move: 
Black—McCutcheon. 
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White—Voigt. 


Black announced mate in three moves. 
did he do it? 
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How 


Emanuel Lasker in his first lecture on Chess es- 
tablished four propositions concerning openings: 
‘*(1) Don’t move any piece twice, but put it at 
once on the right square, line, or file. (2) Don’t 
move any Pawns exceptthe QandK P. (3) Don’t 
play your Q B before you have brought out your 
two Knights. (4) Don’t pin the adverse K Kt be- 





fore your opponent has Castled.”’ 
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Solution of Problems. 


No. 56. 
White. Black. 
1 B—Kt2 Kt—R 
2 R—K6 KtxQ 
3 Rx P mate 
Z cccces Kt—Q 4 
2 Q—Q4ch PxQ 
3 R—K 6 mate 
& asopee P—Kts5 
2QxKtPch K—K 6 
3 Q—K sq mate 
or 

(2) K—Q4 
3 R—Q 6 mate 
£: wake Q—K 3 ch 
2 RxQ dis ch K—Q 4 
3 Q—B 6 mate 
i asuses Q—B 2 ch 
2 R—K 6 dis ch QxB 
3 RxP mate 

or 
(2) Q—B 4 


3 RxP mate. 


There are other variations; but they all depend 
on White’s (1) B—Kt 2 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; J. H. B., Collinsville, Conn.; 
F. B. Osgood, North Conway, N.H.; E. E. Arm- 
strong, Parry Sound, Canada; Walter G. Donnan, 
Independence, Ia.; M. S. Barnett, Cuba, Mo.; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. V. Streed, Cambridge, III. 


No. 58. 

White. Black. 
1 B—B3 K—Kt 8 
2 B—K4 K—R 8 

if 
(2) P—R8 

3 Kt—B 3 mate 
3 B—B 6 K—Kt 8 
4 Kt—B 3ch K—R 8 
5 K—B 2 P Queens, must 
6 Ktx Q mate. 


Correct solution received from M. W.H.; F. H. 
Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; E. E. Armstrong; 
Mrs. S. H. Wright, Tate, Ga.; Prof. J. A. Dewey, 
Wanamie, Pa.; G. Baylies, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
G. A. Betournay, Regina, Canada; F. C. Jordan, 
Marietta, Ohio; M.S. Barnett; Mr. and Mrs. J. V. 
Streed. 


We have received the correct solution of 55 
(The ‘‘400”) from C. Y. Thompson, Beaumont, 
Texas; J. C. Walker, Orlando, Fla., and Wm. G. 
Donnan. 


We held over the solution of No. 57, to give you 
more time. Only one person has sent correct 
solution. Because of the mistake in the setting, 
several correspondents wrote: ‘“‘ There cannot be 
two Bishops on white squares.” You are wrong. 
There can be as many as youcan get. Suppose 
you played your K P to K 8, and thought it best to 
take Bishop instead of Queen, you could do so. 


Oleomargarine and Rum. 


Recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the cases of Plumley v. Massa- 
chusetts, 15 Sup. Ct. Rep., 154, Leisy v. Hardin, 135 
U.S., 100, known as the “original package” de- 
cision, **does not justify the broad contention that 
a State is powerless to prevent the sale of articles 
manufactured in, or brought from another State 
and subjects of traffic or commerce, if their sale 
may cheat the people into purchasing something 
they do not intend to buy, and which is wholly 
different from what its condition and appearance 
import.’’ Accordingly, astatute of Massachusetts 
which forbids the sale of oleomargarine in color 
resembling butter (and that even if vender and 
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purchaser know it tobe oleomargarine, as a late 
Massachusetts decision shows) is upheld as consti- 
tutional. This decision is summarized in these 
columns in the issue of January 12, p. 329. Mr. 
Justice Harlan, delivering the opinion of the 
Court, says: ‘*The Constitution does not secure 
to any one the privilege of defrauding the public,” 
and“ itis within the power of a State to exclude 
from its markets any compound manufactured in 
another State... the sale of which may. 
cheat the general public into purchasing that 
which they may not intend to buy, and which is 
wholly different from what its condition and ap- 
pearance import.’’ Commenting on this decision 
The Harvard Law Review remarks: 

“One is put by this decision rather into a quan- 
dary. Why is oleomargarine so bad and liquor so 
good? One can more easily see why free rum 
should be bad and free oleomargarine good, and 
if Leisy v. Hardin and Plumley v. Massachusetts 
are to stand together, it will indeed be hard to tell 
how the Supreme Court will treat the next article 
of interstate commerce which is excluded from 
some State. The more reasonable supposition is 
that the earlier case is overruled. ‘It is sufficient 
to say of Leisy v. Hardin,’ says Mr. Justice Har- 
lan, ‘that it did not inform or substance present 
the particular question now under consideration.’ 
If this is not the polite distinguishing away which 
will entitle the next editor of Greenleaf’s over- 
ruled cases to include Leisy v. Hardin, it is hard 
to say what Plumley v. Massachusetts decides, or 
upon what principle the Supreme Court intends to 
go. Fuller, C. J., Field and Brewer, JJ., dissent, 
holding, as Fuller, C. J., neatly puts it, that ‘the 
occasion destroys the rule by an unnecessary ex- 
ception.’ It will be noticed that the dissenters are 
amajority of the five judges still on the bench 
who sat on the case of Leisey v. Hardin, and that 
the four latest additions to the bench are in the 
present majority which decides Plumley v. Massa- 
chusetts.” 


Single-Tax Confiscation. 


The single-tax theory of Henry George is con- 
sidered in a carefully prepared and able article in 
the last number of 7he American Lawyer, in which 
he points outthat to put this theory in practise 
would result in practical confiscation. Among 
other things the author says: ‘*That the single- 
tax will, in effect, confiscate the land to the Gov- 
ernment, must be apparent to the reflecting mind 
ata glance. Land is not eaten as food, nor worn 
as clothing, and is valuable to its owner only for 
what it yields, or the revenue it can afford. Even 
though it be a lot used by its owner as a site for 
a house, its annual rental value from year to year 
represents its total beneficial value to him; and 
with that rental in the form of money, he can 
ordinarily procure the use of an adjoining or simi- 
lar lot capable of answering exactly the same pur- 
pose. The ownership of the one lot in fee, anda 
permanent right to the rental value of the adjoin- 
ing lot, will each represent precisely the same ex- 
tent and amount of beneficial interest, so far 
as money can measure it. When, therefore, the 
Government assumes the right to tax and does 
regularly tax the land to the extent of its rental, 
revenue-affording value, it appropriates the bene- 
ficial interest of the owner therein as fully as 
though it had also appropriated the title, and it 
has in practical effect confiscated the land as fully 
as if an edict had been issued vesting the title in 
the State. The owner will then have no greater 
individual interest in it than any other person, 
since he must pay the same rental for it that an- 
other would be required to pay, and the rental so 
paid would equally serve to procure him the use 
of other land of like character and amount, the 
title of which might be in his neighbor or in the 
community. 

“No sophistry, however ingenious, can disguise 
the fact that the single-tax is practical confiscation. 
Indeed, Henry George, while avoiding the use of 





Recalled Stormy Times. 


** Well, that looks natural,” said the old sol- 
dier, looking at a can of condensed milk on the 
breakfast table in place of ordinary milk that 
failed on account of the storm. ‘‘ It’s the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand we used during the war.” 
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that word, does not deny the result of the single- 
tax in this respect, but boldly declares that it pro- 
poses to take the kernel and leave only the empty 
shell (the nominal title) to the landowners. The 
lesser lights, however, seek to deny that the princi- 
ple is one of confiscation, claiming that it will not 
disturb titles, and saying that the tax is not to be 
placed on the land itself, but only on its value, 
which rightfully belongs tothe community. Cer- 
tainly it is not expected that by the use of muci- 
lage or otherwise the tax will be placed upon or 
affixed to the land itself. All taxes are placed on 
the value of the things taxed, and not on the cor- 
poreal substance. If the single-tax fails to ulti- 
mately divest and destroy private titles, it will 
fail to accomplish its avowed purpose of ‘ forcing 
men to turn loose land they are not using,’ and 





of making land ‘as freely accessible to the masses 
as the other bounties of air and sunshine.’ As the 
owner of lands can derive no profit from the mat- 
ter of ownership, but, on the contrary, is liable to 
be taxed with their full rental value, although not 
using them, or though they be unimproved, it will 
be the better policy for him to at once disclaim the | 
title to the Government, since its retention can | 
only subject him to annoyance and assessment of | 
rents or taxes without any corresponding benefit. | 

“How completely confiscation will be effected | 
by the single-tax may be shown by illustration. | 
Some years since the State of Texas gave three | 
millions of acres, valued at $1 per acre, for the 
building of a State Capitol, and received in return | 
a magnificent structure, a temple of justice fit for 
so great a Commonwealth row ge said to be second 
only to the National Capitol at Washington. She | 
also sold about that time some ten millions of acres | 
of other lands, at prices from 50 cents to $2 per 
acre, for nearly all of which the purchase- anon | 
has now been paid in full and used by the State 
or applied to her common-school fund. These | 
lands mostly lie far out toward the Western bor- 
ders, much of them are still remote from settle- | 
ments, and nearly all of them yet unoccupied. 
The single-tax, in appropriating to the State 
whatever rental value they now have, and may 
have in all the future, will practically affect the 
owners precisely as if the State should enacta law 
canceling her sales of the lands and resuming her 
former title in sovereignty, without returning the 
State Capitol or the moneys received by her. 
Clearly the single-tax would be violative of our 
sauiitadional guarantees against the taking of 
private property for public use without compen- 
sation, and requiring taxes to be equal and uni- 
form.”—; American Lawyer, 140. 
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Current Events. | 


Monday, April 22. 

Wisconsin Democrats are divided over the 
silver question, and a State convention may be 
held on the subject. . The Supreme Court 
takes no action on the petition for a rehearing 
on the income-tax. The price of oil falls to 
$2.10 a barrel. WwW agesare increased in several 
mills in Rhode Island, Maine, and New Hamp- 
enire. .. P. Huntington, President of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, is arrested on a 
charge of violating the Interstate Commerce Law 
by issuing a pass for the entire line. 

‘The Mikadoissues a proclamation praising his 
army, navy, and people, and urging moderation 
in the hour of victory; Japan will share the con- | 
cessions obtained from China with European 
Powers. . Maceo, the Cuban leader, is re- 
ported to have committed suicide. . Mr. Gully 
1s installed as Speaker of the House of Com- | 
mons. 


Tuesday, April 23. 


Chief Justice Fuller announces that a hearing 
will be given on May 6 to the petitioners for a 


rehearing onthe income-tax suits. . The New 
York Assembly passes the Bi-Partizan Police 
Bill, and it goes to the Governor. .. . The Ten- 


nessee Legislature passes a resolution for ts 
coinage of silver. Two thousand tailors 
strike in New York for an increase of wages... 
Three hundred miners at Barclay, II1., strike 
against a 5 per cent. reduction of wages. 

Three British warships arrive at Corinto to 
enforce England’s demands against Nicaragua. 

Some modifications in the peace-treaty be- 

tween China and Japan are agreed on... . An- 
other band of Cuban insurgents is defeated. 
Omnibus drivers in Paris go out ona strike. 


Wednesday, April 24. 


The President and his Cabinet discuss Eng- 
land’s latest move in Nicaragua; a policy of non- 
interference is believed to have been decided 
upon. . The bill for the reorganization of the 
New York police force is defeated in the State 
Senate, three Republicans joining the Demo- 
cratic opposi ition. . St. Louis garment-workers 
win their strike against the contractors. 


DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
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England decides to seize the custom-house at 
Corinto if the Nicaragua Government declines 
tocomply with the terms of the ultimatum... . 
The Russian, French, and German Ministers at 
sere formally a against the acquisition 
of Chinese territory by Japan; ay will not 
cooperate with these Powers. 
strike is spreading in Paris. 


Thursday, April 25. 


The United States Government is believed to 
have an understanding with England touching 
Nicaragua. It is announced that the income- 
tax case will be reopened on May 6 if Justice 
eam returns to the bench by that time. 

even thousand West Virginia miners threaten 
to strike for an advance of wages on May r.... 
The Utah Constitutional Convention refuses to 
submit a separate clause on the question of 
Prohibition to the popular vote. 

The British naval commander at Corinto gives 
notice of his intention to land marines and seize 
the custom-house if the ultimatum is not com- 

plied with at once. Japan, replying to the 
join protest of the Powers, refusesto yield. . 

he Paris omnibus strike is settled. The re- 
port of the Royal Commission against ‘Prohibi- 
tion is submitted to the Canadian Parliament; 
one Commissioner makes a minority report 
favoring Prohibition. 

Friday, April 260. 

The Adienca affair is settled; the demands of 
the United States are fully complied with by 
Spain. . Wages are increased by mills in 
Fall River, Me., and Salmon Falls, N. H. 

A conflict over the Dispensary Law of South 
Carolinais on between State officials and Federal 
judges. 

Great Britain is preparing to land marines at 


. The omnibus 


Corinto... . English papers approve of the 
attitude of America toward the Nicaraguan 
affair. . The report that Japan has replied to 


the protest of the Powers is denied. 


Saturday, April 27. 


The Democratic majority of the Tennessee Re- 
turning Board report on the Gubernatorial con- 
test to the Legislature and favor the seating of 
Turney, the hold-over Democratic Governor. 
Iowa Democrats are fighting on the silver ques- 
tion. . .. The State Senate Bribery Committee 
holds another session to investigate the charges 
against the three New York Senators. 

Nicaragua refuses to pay the indemnity and 
English marines are landed at Corinto and put 
in_ possession of the custom-house and other 
offices. . . . England refrains from intervention 
in the East. 

Sunday, April 28. 

Reports received at Washington indicate that 
there is no change in the Nicaraguan situation; 
the native garrison has withdrawn, and there is 
no disorder. The trial of Mr. Debs - con- 
spiracy is indefinitely postponed. . The Illi- 
nois free-silver Democrats may fuse with the 
Populists. 

The report that the Ad/ianca affair has been 
satisfactorily settled is confirmed. . There 
are rumors of a Cabinet crisis in Germany. - 
About 130 lives are lost_by the bursting of a 
reservoir-dam at Bouzy, France. 














an Oxygen 
Home Remedy 
Without Medicine. 


150 FirtH Ave., N. Y., April 5, 1895. 
“¢¢s Ey confidence in the merits of the 
Electropoise—simple, convenient, economical, 
and effective as it is—has constantly grown 
with my — observation ond experi- 
ence.” W. H. DePuy, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 
(Editor People’s Cyclopedia. ) 


orten CURES |““How?” 
C AS ES Write us for booklet 


Pronounced re all — 
é 99] the Electropoise. 
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Mailed free. 
Electrolibration Co., 1122 Broadway, New York. 
346 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
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$30,000 


TO AUTHORS FOR 


“Stories of Mystery’ 


THE CHICAGO RECORD offers to authors the 
sum of $30,000 for original stories written in 
English, no parts of which have ever been here- 
tofore published. The offer is made upon the 
following conditions : 


$20,000 


will be paid in twelve cash prizes for the 
best twelve stories. The money will be di- 
vided as follows : 


First Prize - . $10,000 
Second Prize - - 3,000 
Third Prize - - 1,500 
Fourth Prize - . 1,000 
Fifth Prize : . - 800 


Two Prizes of $600 each 
Five Prizes of $500 each 2,500 


Making a total of $20,000 


The first prize will be paid for the story adjudged to be the best, 
the second prize for the story adjudged the next best, the third 
prize for the story adjudged to be the third in merit, the fourth 
prize for the fourth in merit, the fifth prize for the fifth in merit; 
two prizes of $600 each and five prizes of $500 each, thus making the 
total of twelve prizes in $20,000. 


$10,000 


additional will be paid at space rates for 
Stories of accepted value but which may not 
be awarded any of the twelve cash prizes. 


The stories submitted in this competition are 
required to be “stories of mystery,” in other 
words stories in which the mystery is not ex- 
plained until the last chapter, in order that read- 
ers may be offered prizes for guessing the solution 
of the mystery in advance of its publication. 

The stories must reach The Chicago Record at its office of pub- 
lication, 181 Madison street, Chicago, Ill., before Oct. 1, 1895, and 
the awards will be made as soon after that date as they can be 


read and em tees 
For full information authors will address 


VICTOR F. LAWSON, Publisher The Chicago Record, 
Chicago, IIL, U. S. A. 





BY DR. PAUL CARUS. Price, $1.00. 


si The general reading of such a book as this would | things occult. 
ave removed a good deal of the intolerance from which 
we suffer.”—Rey, Dr. John H. Barrows. 


The Open Court Pub. Co., 326 Dearborn St., Chicago. | drawing around 
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THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA Learn to Think; Thought is Power. 

e | Learn of your natural gifts and become strong for self- 
culture, through this revelation of self, and the develop- | 
| ment of latent psychical powers of mind by study of | 
ersonal Magnetism is a creative power 
and by its right use you can make your whole world 
| anew, make yourself well, happy and successful, by 
you those conditions which contribute 





We append below a list of leading lawyers in 


different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 


local information will meet with prompt atten- 


tion at their hands: 


|Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Blidg., 


| 
| 


1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


|Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 


| 


| 
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| 
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Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 


ton, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 


St., Charleston, 8S. C. 


William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


James G. Young, Hall Bdg, Ninth 


and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 


eago, Il. 
J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Il. 


John H. Taff, 27 School St., Boston, 
Mass. 


\S. B. Wright, 74-76 Times Building, 
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| to these results. Open up a knowledge of the possibili- 





telligent and scientific | Temple, Chicago, Ill., or 321 So. Spring Street, 


treatment. Large Abdomens reduced per- | Angeles, Cal. 


manently. We guarantee a cure or refund 
No starvation methods. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


your money, 
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at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Send for new catalogue. 
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ine | cess,” onl ts’ Prof. Anderson, Masonic | 
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type, also Indelible Ink, T: Holder, Pads 

may Kan Best Linen Marker: worth $1.00. 

- Sample mailed FREE for 10c. stamps for postage on 

DJ) outfit and large catalogue of 1000 Bargains. 

B.H. Ingersoll & Bro, 66 Cortlandt St. N.Y. City 
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Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St., 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
meree, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 


Dakota. 
CANADA. 
Nassau B, Eagen, 1 Toronto 8t., To- 
ronto. 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘* Bentley,” 
Toronto. 





JAMES G. YOUNG, 
Lawyer and Notary Public, 


Office, Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B’dg, 
NW. Cor. Ninth & Walnut Sts Kamsas City, Mo. 
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50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied = any one. We mail a 
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box containing six peirs protectors, 
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BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


Literary Digest. 


THE SELF-BINDER 


With Instructions for Use. 








Simplicity, Durability, Neatness 





PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 


Simplest; most reliable; 50 cents, post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





PICTIONARY AUTHORITATIVE 
A Letter to a New York Daily. 





The following letter forwarded to the 
New York Press indicates the extraor- 
dinary care taken in every department 
to make the Standard Dictionary an 
unquestioned authority. 


EDITOR OF THE PREss: 

In your editorial of April 15, on dictionaries, you 
gave great emphasis, and rightly, to the thought 
that a dictionary should be authoritative and should 
help guard the language against corruption. The 
editorial, possibly, may have impressed it on the 
minds of some of your readers that this thought 
did not control sufficiently ‘‘ the editors of the Cen- 
tury Dictionary and of the Standard Dictionary,” 
especially in the admission of new words. 

Kindly permit me to explain the care, the extraor- 
dinary care, with which the managing editors of 
the Standard Dictionary sought to guard their 
work against this very danger concerning which 
you so earnestly speak. No other one thing was 
more constantly impressed on the minds of all 
the editors than that a dictionary should be an 
“authority” in the correct use of language. While 
present learning and usage were endlessly borne in 
mind, avoiding, on the one hand, the “beating out 
of brains with dead men’s bones,” and appreciating 
Dr. Holmes’s wit about the misfortune of being a 
great-grandchild, yet, on the other hand, never 
forgetting that the great writers of the past, the 
men whose writings have on them the stamp of 
“the favorable judgment of generations,” are 
writers whose usage in English is largely the law 
of the language, at once its grammar and rhetoric. 

This fundamental thought guided the editors in the 
formation of the rules of inclusion and exclusion of 
vocabulary terms. A dictionary hasa twofold mis- 
sion, (1) that of authority, stamping words and 
meanings as good or bad, vulgar or colloquial, or 
of good usage; (2) that of the answerer of questions 
as to the meanings of all words used to a considera- 
ble extent in oral or written speech. That is, it was 
deemed a part of the mission of a dictionary to 
furnish ready keys that will unlock the sentences 
of writers and speakers who reach the eyes or ears 
of many people. A dictionary is to record usage— 
not, except in a limited degree, to seek to create it. 

With this twofold mission in view, the many edi- 
tors of the dictionary, after very wide and most 
careful consultation, adopted and closely adhered 
to the following plan : 


1. No word was admitted into the vocabulary that 
was not found in a living English book—that is, in a 
book now read by a fairly large number of people, 
or that is not now spoken by many people. Every 
important English book, from Chaucer’s time to the 
present, was read for words and meanings, and so 
also were many magazines, and not a few of the 
best of newspapers, for there are newspapers which 
are models of good English writing, and are not in- 
ffequently quoted in the great Murray or Oxford 
Dictionary. 








2. A very large and most competent corps of 
recognized scholars, representing mostly leading 
universities and other colleges in the various Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, was selected to pass care- 
fully upon these words and to exclude every one 
that was not in sufficient use to merit a placein a 
dictionary. By the application of the rigid rules of 
exclusion over 200,000 terms which had been gath- 
ered were excluded—this in the interest of the 
“integrity of our noble tongue.” 

3. Aspecial committee passed on strictly literary 
new words. The competency of this committee to 
protect the language from corruption, I am sure, 
will be readily admitted. This committee was com- 
posed of Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, of the Chicago Uni- 
versity; ex-President Seelye, of Amherst; Prof. 
Edward 8. Sheldon. of Harvard (first letter of the 
alphabet); Charles A. Dana, Dean Murray, of Prince- 
ton, and Edward Everett Hale. Men of recognized 
authority in the different handicrafts, in the many 
branches of the sciences and arts, in various schools 
of philosophy, in the many churches, etc., etc., 
passed upon the admission and meanings of words 
belonging to their respective departments. What 
safer plan than this could have been adopted for 
the inclusion of the best words and the exclusion of 
worthless ones? I cannot think of a better plan. 
These specialists were such men as Simon New- 
comb, Prof. Shaler, a Harvard, Max Miiller, R. 
Ogden Doremus, Theo. N. Gill, T. Mitchell Prudden, 
ex-Minister Phelps, pene Cooley, and scores of 
others—men whose names are synonyms for careful 
work the world over. 

4. Proofs were sent to some 200 experts for close 
scrutiny, that every faulty omission or admission 
might be detected. In carrying the work through 
the press, no less than ten different sets of proofs 
were made, with a view to realize the high ideal you 
so well commend—an authoritative dictionary. 

5. Words that were objectionable but had to be 
recorded because frequently used and inquired after, 
were always to be carefully stigmatized as low, 
slang, colloquial, dialectic, etc. Pantata,to which 
you call attention, is duly marked [Slang, U. S.]; 
Mafia is labeled [Sicilian]; Electrocute ‘‘is a Gre- 
cian-Roman hybrid,”’ true, but a word frequently 
inquired after and used not only in newspapers, but 
at times in magazines, and even in books. The 
better constructed word Electricute is given in the 
“Standard,” with the hope that it may crowd out 
the more unsightly liybrid against which you com- 
plained. We define under the electricute form, with 
an authorizing quotation from Dr. F. A. March, 
whom Prof. Max Miiller has pronounced the ablest 
of living philologists. 

In addition to this careful stigmatization of im- 
proper words in frequent use, great help, it was 
hoped, would be given to exact speech by the very 
elaborate treatment of synonyms followed, indica- 
ting with great care the shades of differences 
between similar words, and endeavoring always to 
give emphasis to the better words of the language. 

In every way throughout the compilation it has 
been the purpose to give a sure guide to good Eng- 
lish. Doubtless the judgment of critics equally 
competent as our editors will here and there take 
exceptions to the decisions reached and recorded in 
the work. Errors, likely enough, have been made 
in spite of the extraordinary care taken; but may 
I not, in conclusion, quote the words concerning the 
dictionary of that authoritative scientific journal, 





Nature, London, edited by the eminent Lockyer: 

‘It passes the wit of man to suggest anything 

which ought to have been done that has not been 

done*’? I. K. Fung. 
New York, April 19, 1895. 





To the subscribers for the two magazines named 
below are extended, exclusively, in the course of 
each year, opportunities and advantages, enabling 
them to secure valuable books at significant reduc- 
tions from published prices. It pays in various ways 
to bea subscriber for these periodicals. Subscribers 
secure in return value far more than the subscrip- 

tion price. 


THE MISSIONARY 


REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF : 


ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 





Associate Editors: J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of 
the ** International Missionary Union,”’ Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; D. L. Lzonarp, D.D., Managing 
Editor: D. L. Pierson, 


Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages, making 
a volume of nearly 1,000 ao $2.50 per year; 
$2.00 in clubs of ten or more. — copy. 25 cts. 
Bound vol., $3.00. January, 1895, began the eighth 
year. 


The Rock, London: ‘‘ The Missionary Review of 
the World is the only complete Current Review of 
Missionary Operations and Missionary Problems in 
connection with all Protestant agencies all the world 
over.”* 





‘‘ The Missionary Review of the World,” 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE HOMILETIC 
REVIEW 


AnInternational Monthly Magazine of Religious 
Thought, Sermonic Literature, and Discus- 

sion of Practical Issues. 

eighteenth year. 





Now in its 
8vo, 96 pp. 


EDITORS: 
I, K. Funk, D.D., 
RrEv. NEWELL WOOLSEY WELLS. 


Subscription per year, $3.00; to Clergymen and 
Theological Students, in advance, $2.50 ; 
single numbers, 30 cents. 


Joseph Parker, D.D. (author of Parker's 
People’s Bible), London, England: ‘‘ Tae Homiietic 
Review is month by month acquiring larger circu- 
lation and influence in this country. I look upon it 
as the best periodical of its kind.”’ 


The Homiletic Review, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Ex-Jupee Noaw Davis: ‘*‘ The Voice’ is conducted 
with remarkable energy and ability, and its 
weekly coilations of statistical temperance in- 
formation have never been surpassed.” 


THE VOICE 


A First-Class Family 
Newspaper. 





Forty-Eight Columns Each Week, Full 
of Matter of Interest to All. 





SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, FREE 





Epritor New York “ INDEPENDENT’’: “ ‘The Voice’ 
is bright, fresh, and strong.” 


I. H. Seetye, Pres. Amherst College: ‘ ‘The 
Voice ’ is invaluable for the proper understanding 
of the current temperance movement. 


“ THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF INEBRIETY™: “ ‘The 
Voice’ is vigorous, aggressive, emphatic, and 
eminently fair in controversy.” 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 


Subscription,One Dollar Per Year; 
With Valuable ($2) Premium. 





Address Publishers «« THE VOICE,” 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Tumor Cured. 
No Pain. No Knife. 





A radical cure for this disease either at home 
orat my Sanitarium. Write to orcome and 
see C. H. Mason, M.D., Chatham, N. Y. 
Advice by mail, or consultation free, to- 
gether with descriptive circulars of treat- 
ment and testimonials of cures. A six weeks’ 
home treatment for $10. No pain. 








Nature, London, England, J. Norman Lockyer, Editor: ‘It passes the wit of man to suggest anything which ought to have 
been done which has not been done to make the Dictionary a success.” 


The Funk & Wagnalls 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





Embodies Many New Principles in Lexicography. 247 Editors and Specialists and 500 Readers for Quotations. 
Cost nearly One Million Dollars. Contains more than 5,000 Illustrations, and made expressly for this Work ; 301,- 
865 Vocabulary Terms, nearly Two and One-half Times the number in Any Single-volume or Two-volume Dictionary, 
and about 75,000 More than in Any Other Dictionary of the Language; also a Complete Appendix of Proper Names, 


Foreign Phrases, etc., etc. 


Harvard University, Pror. ANDREW PRESTON PEABopDy: 
“The Standard Dictionary will prove of invaluable service, and 
will last while the English language remaius essentially un- 
changed. It may need supplements, but will not have to be re- 
written for three or four generations to come.” 

Yale University, Pror. A. M. Wareter: “Clear, concise. 
—" at once scholarly and popular, a delight to the eye and 
mind.’ 

Oxford University, England, Pror. A. Sayce: “It deserves 
all the encomia passed upon it.” 

Cambridge University, England, Pror. J. E. Sanpys: “It is 
an admirable work and deserves to become famous on both sides 
of the Atlantic.” 

Journal of Education, Boston: 
its debtor, and all who write must 
challenges criticism and commands 


“‘It will make the world 
raise it evermore. . 
miration.”’ 


— 


United States Patent-Office, A. G. Wi_ktson, Principal 
Examiner, formerly Professor of Languages, University of Mis- 
souri: ‘‘The general arrangement of matter is so vastly superior 
that I can hardly say enough in its praise. . . . I congratulate 
the editors on the most perfect dictionary ever made in any lan- 
guage.” 

Henry M. Stanley, the African Explorer: ‘* It comes nearest 
to my idea of a first-class dictionary.” 

Edmund C. Stedman : ‘It is the most inclusive and scholar- 
ly of recent English dictionaries in not more than two volumes.” 

The New York Herald: “ We are free to pronounce it the 
most complete dictionary yet printed.” 

The Liverpool Post, England: “It is an implement that 
will be of vast service to those who cultivate the lirary arts on 
either side of the Atlantic. It is a monument to American indus- 
try no less than the Great White City by Lake Michigan.” 


PRICES: 


In One Volume, Half Russia, $12.00 ; Full Russia, with Denison’s Reference Index, $14.00. 
Two Volumes, Half Russia, $15.00 ; Full Russia, with Denison’s Reference Index, $17.00. 


Canvassing Solicitors Wanted. 





Address FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 
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| &\ The Neograph ; 
| x The new Stencil 08 — Scott +) Emulsion 


=~ . ° 
| | make 2,000 copies of a written or type- is not a secret remedy. It is 





written original. Any one can use it. simply the purest Norway Cod- 
Price, $10 up. | liver Oil, the finest Hypophos- 

‘ | p | phites, and chemically pure Glyc- 

T S erine, all combined into a perfect 

f he limp ex rinte | Emulsion so that it will never 
| . | change or lose its integrity. 





| This is the secret of Scott’s 
| Emulsion’s great success. 

It is the happy combination of 
these most valuable ingredients, 
materially increasing their po- 








simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 
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tency; hence the great value of 
\ \ copies from pen-written original, or 75 Scott’s Emulsion in wasting dis- 
‘ copies from typewriting. No washing eases. We think people should 
\e required. Price, $3 to $1o. Send for | know what they are taking into 
i ) circulars. WV their stomachs. 
’ F AWTON & co \{ Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute / % 
°9 Scott & Bowne, WY, All Druggists. 50c. and $1 
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20 Vesey St., New York. \) 
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You \AJOULD BUY A SET 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you think there must be some catch on 
account of the small sum asked for them. It is a genuine offer, and we do this 
to dispose of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money if you Find They are not as Represented. 





ORDER TO-DAY. SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
FOR ASET OR MORE AT ONCE 
AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL 
THEMSELVES OF THIS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come, First Served. 


HOW WE ARE ABLE T0 DO IT. 


These Spoons were made up for the 
World's Fair trade, by 


One of the Largest Manufacturers 
in the World 


and were left on their hands. In order 
to dispose of them Quickly we make 
this unheard-of offer. SIX SOU- 
VENIRSPOONS, after-dinner coffee 
size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED 
BOWLS, each spoon representing 
a different building of the World’s 
Fair. The handles are finely chased, 
showing head of Columbus, and dates 
1492-1893 and wording ‘* World’s 
Fair City.’’ They are genuine works 
of art, making one of the finest sou- 
venir collections ever produced. Sold 
during the Fair for &9.00; we now 
offer the balance of the stock at ONLY 
99 CENTS. Sent in elegant plush 
lined case, properly packed, and ex- 

ress prepaid to any address. Send 

‘ostal Note or Currency. Money cheer- 
fully _— if goods are not as rep- 


FOR ALL SIX. fully 
LEONARD MEG. CO., 20 ADAMS ST., A. N. CHICAGO, ILL. 


YOU KNOW this advertisement would not be accepted by the 
Editor of this Paper if not genuine. 
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i Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 





